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VOLUME I. 


COURSING IN DAKOTA. 
** STRING-LEATHER.” 


In treating this subject, it is not the intent of the writer to 
tell of the origin and early history of the sport, or of its intro- 
duction and rapid growth in popularity in America; nor to give 
the history of prominent coursing men and greyhounds of note; 
nor to enter into detail as to the care, management and handling 
of greyhounds kept for coursing purposes. All this will be left to 
others, from whom we hope to hear, from time to time, through 
the columns of FIELD AND STREAM. 

Coursing, though carried on in England and other countries 
for many years has, comparatively speaking, only recently been 
introduced into America. We have in the United States the most 
perfect natural conditions for conducting the sport in the most 
satisfactory and enjoyable manner; especially is this true of the 
Northwest. In view of this fact, it appears strange that this 
wholesome, exciting and exhilarating sport should have been so 
slow to find favor with the American people. ‘ 

Coursing is purely a gentleman’s sport, and has no superior 
in the realm of athletics and training the world over. 1 make no 
exception. It is a constantly developing pursuit also, and the time 
is not far distant when the West in particular will be strongly 
addicted to it. Men who have had some experience in various 
sections say that the coursing grounds of the Dakotas are the very 
finest they have ever seen. The Kansas and Nebraska hares, here- 
tofore so much vaunted, are not to be compared with the gamy, 
racing qualities and numbers of the Dakota ‘‘Jack”’ on his native 
heath. Nowhere else are the conditions so perfect for the prose- 
cution and enjoyment of the course. 

The course is most infectious, and resembles in that respect a 
dreaded and virulent disease. The most indifferent, even the 
opponents of coursing, have been led by the enthusiasm of some 
friend to give the meeting a half hour or so, expecting to be bored 
half to death and disgusted with a “fad” that had little merit in it 
and could never become a popular amusement. A good, hot chase 
has time and time again settled the fate of this class, and all this 
before the pastime had sustained a half hour of his critical exam- 
ination. His career thereafter was so commonplace as to need no 
further elucidation. If by chance he misses a chase he is very 
unhappy; he is familiar with the names of the dogs, their pedigrees, 
characteristics, markings, etc., and talks dog with the freedom and 
technique of a veteran campaigner; then he buys a pup of some 
good strain and trains it every day; later he attends all the big stakes 
and enters a dog in every promising event. He has now reached 
that chronic state where death only releases the victim. He traverses 
a continent to witness a coursing meeting and a few harmless hares 
caught, and comes into quarters night after night with begrimed 
face, dusty and dirty clothes and a frame wracked by the almost 
constant motion of his charger. There is now no other sport in the 
whole category to be mentioned in the same breath with coursing. 

We have two methods of conducting the sport in America: 
coursing on enclosed grounds and upon the open plains. The 
former method has been practiced in California for several years; 
San Francisco being the scene of more coursing events than any other 
city in the United States. This method has recently been introduced 
at St. Louis and other cities, and no doubt will soon become popular 
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in all the principal cities of the Northwest, where open coursing is 
out of the question for want of suitable grounds. While this 
Style gives very good results, yet there is nothing in this line of 
sport so highly pleasing and satisfactory all ’round as coursing the 
jack rabbit on his native heath. This style is practiced on the 
Merced Plains in California, in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and the Dakotas. 

This article is not written so much for the benefit of those 
well acquainted with this royal sport as for the uninitiated. The 
reader will therefore bear with me if he finds it tiresome because 
of much detail. 

There is some sport in coursing the jack rabbit, wolves and 
foxes in a ‘‘ free-for-all-go-as-you-please” manner, that is, turning 
a half dozen or so good greyhounds loose on the quarry and every- 
body go as he pleases in hot pursuit on horseback. But scientific 
coursing, the hounds being run brace at a time and the object to 
test the respective merits of the dogs, affords the greatest excite- 
ment and keenest enjoyment. Unlike horse-racing, there is no 
jockeying; but every contest is a fair one, a source of much grati- 
fication to the spectator who, when the course is finished, feels 
that he has witnessed an honest race. 

But how do we determine which dog wins? 
that does the most toward killing the hare wins the course. 


In short, the dog 
And how 
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is this determined? By the judge, who follows close upon the dogs 
on horseback and counts the points made by each dog. To become 
a good judge requires a perfect knowledge of the points of a 
course, much practice, best of judgment and some skillful riding. 
The points of a course, as laid down in the running rules of the 
American Coursing Board, the acknowledged authority in America, 
are as follows: 

Speed—Which shall be estimated as one, two or three points, 
according to the degree of superiority shown. 

The Go-bye—Two points, or if gained on the outer circle, three 
points. 

The Turn—One point. 

The Wrench—Half a point. 

The Kill—Two points, or, in a descending scale, in proportion to 
the degree of merit displayed in that kill, which may be of 
no value. 

The Trip—One point. 
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So much for the subject in general; now as to how we conduct 
a coursing meeting in Dakota, where the running is done upon the 
open prairie. 

The entries being all in, the evening before the running com- 
mences occurs the draw, by which is meant the pairing of the 
hounds for the first ties. This is done by lot. To each entry is 
assigned a number, corresponding numbers are then drawn pro- 
miscuously from a hat or box and the dogs are paired in the order 
in which their respective numbers are drawn. The position thus 
assigned to each dog is maintained upon the card throughout the 
entire programme, except in certain emergencies not necessary to 
be explained at this point. The time and place of putting the first 
brace in slips the following morning is then announced. The 
executive committee, having in charge all the preliminaries of the 
meeting, now have all things in readiness for business on the 
next day. At an early hour one may see the handlers giving 
the dogs their regular morning exercise. There are white hounds 
and black ones, brindle hounds and spotted ones, fawn colored 
hounds and occasionally a blue one, all sharp-nosed, long-legged 
and aristocratic. Each decked out in a fancy colored blanket they 
present a pretty sight indeed as they frisk and cavort about, eager 
for a ‘‘stretcher.” Every muscle developed to its fullest, groomed 
until his coat shines like satin, every curve a line of beauty and 





large number, particularly the more enthusiastic, go out on horse- 
back, the trappings and apparel being especially suited to the 
occasion. 

We stop on a sloping hillside for a moment and drink in the 
beauty of a Dakota morning. The marshals at once draw the 
crowd up into line and take their stations at intervals along the 
same. The Director of Grounds takes his position slightly in front 
of the line. It is his business to direct the movements of the 
crowd. His orders are given to the marshals who put them into 


execution. The Judge and Flag Steward, each mounted on a good , 


horse and the Slipper mounted on a pair of good legs, advance to 
a point about fifty yards in advance of the line. From this point 
the Slip Steward calls in a loud voice the names of the first brace 
of dogs as they appear upon the card. The spectators are supplied 
with cards that they may readily keep a record of the courses as they 
arerunoff. The pair is promptly delivered to the Slipper, who places 
the upper dog on the card in the left hand slip and the lower dog 
in the right hand. Should the two be so near of one color as to 
be hard to distinguish the one from the other, a red collar is placed 


upon the neck of the left hand dog and a white collar on that of 


.the right hand dog. The slips are so constructed as to admit of 
the releasing of both dogs at the same instant, by the withdrawal 
of a key under the control of the Slipper. 
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every movement one of grace and cleverness, the greyhound is 
indeed a thing of beauty. 

Shortly after eight o’clock there is a general movement for the 
country, the objective point being a place which promises well, 
some five miles out of the city. The dogs are generally taken out 
in partially covered crates resting in the rear end of various 
light wagons. The crates are so constructed as to afford ample 
protection from sun and rain, and are roomy and comfortable. 
The greyhound, unlike the high-bred setter, is a quiet fellow, and 
so rides to the scene of action in comparative silence. As the 
cavalcade moves out of the city, itis a happy crowd. No more 
perfect fall day ever dawned; the atmosphere is still and so charged 
with life-giving and sustaining properties that everybody catches 
the infection and finds his powers, physical and otherwise, at their 
best. The morning is brilliant and bright—one of those rare days 
when the mere privilege of existence is a pleasure and delight. 
Ah! it is a joy to live on a day like this. All sorts of rigs turn 
out, from the primitive heavy wagon, equipped with springless seats, 
to the stylish and up-to-date surrey and trap. Men, women and 
children join in the assembly, and stranger mingles with citizen on 
easy footing and the most enjoyable good terms. Every condition 
is represented, workingmen, merchants, lawyers, bankers, doctors, 
clergymen and United States senators; everybody goes. Some of 
the departments of the schools are nearly depopulated. Quite a 


The Slipper leads the pair forward and the Judge and Flag 
Steward ride close by his side, ready to be off in a twinkling. The 
owners of the dogs or their representatives follow close to the 
dogs, in order to administer to their wants should they become 
fatigued before a hare is started or suffer accident of any kind, and 
to ride the course with the Judge, this privilege being allowed them 
under the rules. The crowd advances, keeping a respectful distance 
to the rear of the hounds. Everybody waits, intensely watching 
for the starting of a ‘‘Jack.” ‘*There he is!” shouts someone, 
and just in front, within a hundred yards of the line of people the 
hare starts. The crowd is instantly halted by the marshals. The 
dogs have sighted the game and are frantic in their efforts to 
escape. Mr. John Rabbit takes a little spurt of a few rods, halts, 
sits upon his hind feet, ‘‘flaps” his long ears a time or two, surveys 
the crowd complacently, takes a fresh start, sort ’o ambles away 
as though one hind leg were out of joint. The Slipper advances 
rapidly with the dogs; he goes at a brisk run, that he may give 
the dogs a running start; the hare begins to wake up a little, leads 
off at a somewhat better pace; the dogs are now about sixty to 
eighty yards distant and squarely behind the game, frantic in their 
efforts to get away; the string grows taut as a bowstring, and 
whish! they go like twin arrows from a crossbow. The ‘‘ Jack” 
is so leisurely hopping away that everybody for a second pities 
him as the space between the dogs and him melts away; but a 
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second later a great shout goes up as he shoots off, like a meteor, 
and for a mile straight away. The black hound leads; the nervous 
bounds of the ‘‘ Jack” are no longer seen—there is only a white 
streak and the long, lithe hound close by like a black lead pencil. 
The black lead pencil laps the white streak. Is it the end? Like 
a flash of light the white streak changes direction, but the black 
pencil goes on a bit before it can turn, and the ‘ Jack” 
has now several rods the start; but the brindle streak crosses 
the corner and crowds closer and closer, and the black pencil 
slides over the prairie in the rear. Another mile and the brindle 
and white streaks are intermingled, when flick! afhother turn, 
another start for the ‘*‘ Jack” with the black pencil again ahead of 
the brindle streak. On they go, the ‘‘Jack” dodging and turning 
whenever pressed too close, in full view of the multitude. Now 
he runs in a circle, with the dogs on the outside, unable to turn 
quickly enough to prevent their flying off on a constantly narrow- 
ing tangent. In their windings and turnings, they gradually return 
to within a few rods of the starting point. The black dog is a rod 
behind the ‘‘ Jack.” The ‘‘Jack” stops for the fraction of a second 
and flaps his ears. Is it a signal of defiance? Then the earth 
swallows him up, with the black only half a length away. The 
“Jack” has found his burrow. Up goes the flag telling which dog 
has made the most points. Half the crowd are standing in their 
carriages, the blood coursing through their veins like throbs of an 
engine. They sink back with a sigh of satisfaction. The fever of 
the sport is upon them and they wait eagerly for the next course. 

(The Dakota hare is pretty well able to take care of itself. 
Barring accidents, very few are caught.) 

And so the sport goes on; one exciting run after another, 
until the hour for rest and luncheon arrives. This is a very enjoy- 
able part of the day’s outing. The well-filled baskets are brought 
out from under the buggy seat and a survey of the field shows 
everybody extremely ‘* busy.” Many interesting incidents of the 
noon hour might here be related, but I fear that! have already 
consumed too much space. Some incidents of judging might 
also not be lacking in interest—but, some other time, kind reader, 
if you care to have them. 

This article is perhaps not complete without saying that the 
running continues until the card has been run once through. The 
winners of the first ties are then tried together; in this manner 
the winner of the first course against the winner of the second, 
and so on until the absolute winner is found by running the last 
brace together. 
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HUNTING MOOSE AND MOUNTAIN SHEEP ON 
THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 
GEO. B. SCOTT. 


There may be regions of the Rocky Mountains with better 
homes than this, a country whose fields are greener, with sunnier 
skies and fairer flowers, but in all my wanderings around the 
cloud-covered peaks of the Continental Divide, 1 have never yet 
found a place that has so many different kinds of game and so 
many of each variety, as there is in a forty-mile strip around the 
borders of Yellowstone Park. 
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In every valley, along the creeks and canons, on plateau and 
peak, from grouse in the waving grasses of the valleys to the 
mountain sheep up and around the peaks above the pines every- 
where game is found. The most plentiful creatures are the elk, 
which frequent the high benches and the creek bottoms, in and 
around the park, their breeding grounds being the high table-land 
east of the park in the Hoodoo mountains, Specimen mountain and 
the Gallatin Range inside of the park. Later in the season they 
scatter all over the country adjoining the park, and seem to know 
where they are safe, for when the hunter gets after them they al- 
ways turn toward the park. Along the Continental Divide, west 
of the park and the highest peaks of the Gallatin Range on the 
northwest corner, moose, elk, and mountain sheep roam in large 
numbers. Being thoroughly acquainted with every part of the 





Our Moose. 


country, and having had several years experience as a hunter and 
prospector, | was joined by my friend, Lander Beeson, of Salt 
Lake, and with him and a friend, who will be known as ‘ Curtis,” 
started on a hunt for them. 

On the morning of September 21st we packed up our pack 
horses, six in number, at Mulherin lake, where the Montana Coke 
& Coal company havea coal mine. I was riding a splendid buck- 
skin saddle-horse that was hard to beat for hunting in the mount- 
ains with. Beeson was riding a long-legged bay. Curtis insisted 
on riding a wiry little mule that we had in the pack outfit instead 
of a saddle-horse. We followed the trail west toward the Gallatin 
Divide, through dense growths of pine and spruce, past a small 
lake, where we stopped long enough to catch a few trout for our 
supper. Then we crossed the divide in a pass on the north line of 
the park; we were now at an elevation of ten thousand feet. Away 
to the southeast we could see ‘Electric Peak,” its bald, rocky 
crest standing out alone some two thousand feet above the sur- 
rounding peaks. South of us, just inside of the park, was a long 
snow-bank under the north slope of Bells peak. All around us 
except the little open spot in which we were standing, the country 
was covered with a dense forest. Southwestward, its ragged and 
sinuous summit line forming the boundary between Idaho 
and Montana, a high, cold, storm-swept range, its lower flanks 
densely timbered, its upper altitudes barren of verdure, the abode 
of the clouds and lightning. It is grand, wild, and precipitous. 

From earliest times this range of mountains has afforded some 
of the finest hunting on this continent. The difficulty of penetrat- 
ing its inmost defiles has prevented any, save those willing to en- 
counter much hardship from attempting to clamber over its rugged 
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slopes. The result is that to-day no mountain district excels it as 
a large game preserve. While the trails were rough there were 
none of them over which a pack train could not travel. 

We wanted to go south to the headwaters of tne south fork of the 
Madison river, andon to the crest of the Continental Divide, where 
we expected to find some moose. In order to cut off several miles 
I turned due southwest across the corner of the park and crossed 
the forks of the Gallatin river, and camped that night on the banks 
of the main Gallatin, under the north side of Mount Holmes. Here 
we met a party of soldiers, led by ‘‘Scout” Marrison, who thought 
that he would have a chance to arrest us, but as I had taken the 
precaution to take our guns to the government post and have them 
sealed before starting out, they were satisfied, especially after tind- 
ing out who we were. They camped with us that night and the 
next morning went on down the river. Then we packed up and 
by daylight started across to the north fork of the Madison. 
Crossing it about four miles inside of the park line, we followed 
along a narrow ridge through heavy timber, scaring up deer and 
elk quite often. I had to watch Curtis to keep him from shooting 
at them, until just as we were crossing the park line | saw a large 
bull elk grazing in a small park about two hundred yards ahead of 
us. I stopped and told Beeson that he could take a shot at the elk. 
He got off his horse and went ahead, keeping a large tree between 
him and the bull. Getting to within one hundred yards of the elk, 
he fired and brought it down. Getting up to where it laid I took 
it by the hind leg and started to turn it over. Curtis stood at 
the head and was in the act of reaching down to take hold of its 
horns, when it suddenly began to flounder and struck him on the 
knees, knocking him down and tearing the pants off him by catch- 
ing a prong in the amplest part. He was badly scared, but it had a 
tendency to make him more careful in approaching an elk that 
was down, until he was sure it was dead. After waiting a few mo- 
ments until the elk stopped struggling, we took off the scalp from 
the shoulders up, and cut the horns off. They were a fine pair, 
being six pointers; then cut out the tusks, took the hind quarters 
and put them on one of the pack horses, and started on down the 
ridge toward the Madison Basin, a lovely isolated valley west of 
the park, about six miles square. 

About the middle of the afternoon we reached the ranch of 
‘*Snowshoe Johnson,” an eccentric young hunter who was living 
winter and summer in an unfinished house, having neither windows 
nor doors, having been deserted before completion by a former 
building contractor in the park who had intended to make it his 
summer home. We were cordially invited to camp with him and 
did so. After getting our supper we went into the house and I, be- 
ing acquainted with him, led in the conversation. I asked him 
why he didn’t finish his house, and he said that he had to sleep 
out most of the time in the winter, by campfires, without any bed- 
ding, while catching elk, and that he wanted to keep cool nights 
inthe summer, and was sleeping in a country where frost covered 
the grass nearly every night in the year, and with only a canvas 
over him, in order to become toughened so he could sleep without 
any bedding by acamp in the winter. He had a stockade about 
ten feet high, built around about twenty acres of ground, in which 
he had thirty-nine head of elk of all sizes and ages, which he in- 
tended to start a game ranch with. He had caught them in the 
winter in the deep snow after they got poor, by running them 
down on snow shoes and tying their feet together, and hauling 
them in on toboggans drawn by dogs. On these trips he carried 
no bedding, and lived on sugar, bread and coffee, sleeping by 
large camp fires several nights ata time. He had been at the bus- 
iness for three years, doing more work than any lowa farmer and 
living like the game he was catching, perfectly contented with his 
isolated life and condition. 

On the morning of September 25th wé were following along 
the base of the range west of the park. It was a beautiful park 
land. Low, rounded hills that were probably once at the bottom 
of a lake, supported lofty pines, whose bronze-red needles formed 
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a carpet for our horses’ feet. Off to the southeast three sharp, 
tooth-like peaks towered high above their fellows. They were 
the Grand Tetons eighty miles away. For several miles our route 
led thus until after we had crossed the Madison river a few miles 
below Riverside station. After seven hours’ travel we struck the 
mouth of the canyon of the south fork of the Madison river. Here 
was grass for our horses. Descending the bank of the creek, we 
camped among the trees. A good fire cooked a supper that was 
eaten only as out-of-doors hungry men can eat. After breakfast 
the next morning we started up the canyon, over a very rough trail, 
well worn and but little obstructed by fallen trees. The walls of 
the canyon sloped back well, and were covered by green growth. 
At places the trees had been swept from its sides by snow-slides 
that had been dislodged by the action of water or frost. These 
slides have been terrific. Their paths are marked by the scraping 
away of all vegetation from the canyon’s brink to the water’s edge. 
Narrow at the top, they gradually widen, fan fashion, until at the 
bottom they are usually extended over quite a wide area. 

We emerged from the canyon about three miles from the crest 
of the Continental Divide. We traveled west over the divide, 
through pine and spruce forests, and about the middle of the after- 
noon camped on the head of Moose Creek. In the edge of a 
pretty park we made our permanent camp. Here! had camped 
before and had a cache of bacon and flour hanging in the trees. 
We were camped in Idaho, but we hunted on both sides of the 
line between the two States. After eating a hearty dinner there 
was time to put up the tent and arrange our beds and camp 
before night. We were camped at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet, and the nights were cold and frosty, making a roaring camp 
fire necessary. That evening, around the fire, we formed our 
plans for the week’s hunt. 

Just below and across the creek a deep canyon led away to 
the south. I was certain there were moose there; about two 
miles down the canyon there were licks frequented by elk and 
deer. It was decided that the next morning we would hunt 
down the canyon. At daybreak Curtis was up building a fire and, 
after eating, Beeson and | started off down the creek. Curtis 
said he would take the mule and follow the divide. We followed 
along the creek bottom, scaring up deer occasionally, but did not 
want to shoot them, for we were looking for moose. Upon 
reaching the moose grounds plenty of signs were found but no 
moose were in sight. After traveling around all day, we sat 
down on a little grass-covered point to rest, and while sitting 
there a large grizzly bear and two cubs walked out into an open- 
ing about two hundred yards below us and started to turn over 
a rotten log in search of ants. Beeson and I started very cau- 
tiously down through the timber toward her. We got within 
seventy yards of her, when Beeson fired without saying anything 
to me. The ball struck the old grizzly in the front leg, breaking 
it, but not disabling her in the least so far as locomotion was 
concerned, tor she sat upon her haunches and caught sight of us, 
and with a savage growl, started toward us. We jumped behind 
trees and Beeson began pumping lead from his Winchester at her. 
Seven shots out of nine struck her square in the breast, and in 
the meantime I had shot one of the cubs. The grizzly was within 
twenty steps of Beeson and his gun was empty. I then began 
shooting at her. She was following Beeson, who was dodging 
around trees, reloading his gun, and yelling for me to ‘kill that 
d brute,” “stop her,” and I had to do some very quick 
work to keep her from getting too close to him. But after shoot- 
ing three explosive balls into her from a 50-110 Winchester she 
fell dead. We skinned her and got a very fine hide. The cub was 
not worth bothering with. Beeson carried the hide to camp, and 
we had been in camp about an hour, when Curtis came in and 
he was about as comical a sight as I ever saw. His clothing was 
bespattered with mud, his eyes, ears and hair were full of mud. 
The mule was plastered all over with mud, and Curtis was cussing 
the country where even the peaks of the mountains were swampy. 
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He had been riding along the ridge all day, and not seeing any- 

thing, had started for camp, and riding into a large spring or 
swampy place, the mule had mired down and stood on his head, 
throwing Curtis over his head into the mud; and the mule floun- 
dered around and got on top of him before he could get out of 
the way, smashing him under the mud. After floundering for 
fifteen minutes, they finally reached solid ground, and he scraped 
off the loose mud and came into camp. Afterwards we had no 
trouble getting him to ride a horse. 

The next day Beeson and I started down the canyon again in 
search of moose; Curtis remained in camp to wash the mud from 
his clothing. We went down the canyon perhaps three miles, and 
coming out into a jong, narrow park, | saw a large bull moose 
at the other side of the park, quietly feeding. We both fired at 
once, the echo from our large rifles resounding around the gulch 
like the discharge of a canon. The moose bounded into the air, 
made several plunges forward and fell over dead. When we got 
up to him I found that we had killed as fine a specimen of the bull 
moose as I ever saw. With his great webbed antlers and short 
points, large, broad nose, and long, thick overhanging upper lip, 
he made a pleasing picture to a hunter. His hair was thick, coarse 
and long, and of a dark, iron-grey color. On his shoulders and 
neck was a sort of mane fifteen inches in length, which gave him 
the appearance of having a hump on his shoulders. This mane 
was of a reddish tinge at the tips; from the lower part of his neck 
hung a wattle twelve inches long and terminating in a long, black, 
glossy tassel or beard. The long, coarse hair covering the body 
sprung from a coating of fine downy fur, resembling the beaver 
fur somewhat, but not so heavy. Compared with the size of a 
horse this fellow would measure seventeen hands in height and 
weigh perhaps one thousand pounds. The lower jaw of the 
moose tapers to a narrow point at its terminus, and is supplied 
with slender, long, and extremely sharp teeth which they use as 
nippers, with which they can nip the ends from willows as if 
they were knives. 

In the summer time the moose lives high up in the mountains, 
around small lakes and swamps, upon moss and vegetation which 
grows for the most part under water. He will wade out into 
water until it grazes the belly, and often deeper, dive his head and 
neck away down to the bottom of the pond until his shoulders are 
almost covered, and then with his long upper lip gather in a good 
mouthful of moss and water plants, raise his head out of water 
and chew away contentedly as a Jersey cow in a clover field. 
During the winter months they are found along the creek bottoms 
and near rivers, where willows are plentiful, on which they almost 
entirely subsist while snow covers the ground. 

The moose is no sluggard, he is an active, energetic beast, and 
can cover more miles in an hour than any other beast that roams 
the Rocky Mountains. Snow four feet deep has no effect on their 
speed when trotting through it. A large sized one will leave ten 
feet of space between every step. 

After cutting off the horns and taking the scalp we returned 
to camp, and after a hearty supper we sat near the fire wondering 
what had become of Curtis. About ten o’clock that night he 
came into camp, tired out and carrying a big buck deer, which he 
had killed about two miles from camp on the mountain side of the 
divide. 

We stayed in this camp several days and got another elk, and 
Beeson killed an eagle measuring six feet eleven inches from tip to 
tip of wings. September thirtieth we packed up our specimens 
and started back to ‘‘Snowshoe Johnsons” in the Madison Basin. 
While crossing the Madison river my saddle horse caught the lead 
rope of the pack horse I was leading under his tail, began bucking, 
anc threw me off in about three feet of water, from which I got a 
good ducking. We stopped at ‘‘Snowshoes” two days. While 
resting up there we were naturally talking about game of all kinds. 
All of us had killed buffalo, moose, elk, deer, antelope, bear and 
mountain lions, but Curtis and Beeson had no experience hunting 
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I knew about mountain 
They are found in the Rocky Mountains from the British 
Possessions to as far south as Arizona, and frequent the highest 


mountain sheep. I then told them what 


Sheep. 


peaks, broken cliffs and steep slopes. In summer they range on 
the north and east side of the peaks. Early in winter they get 
around on the bare ridges of the south slopes, coming down in the 
spring to the foothills, and gradually climbing back to the 
snow-capped peaks as the grass grows, and feed there only in the 
morning and evening 

They vary in weight from twoto three hundred pounds. Their 
color is adirty gray. Their hair is about one and one-half inches 
long, and is very coarse. The horns of the ram are very large, 
sometimes measuring twenty inches in circumference close to the 
head. Their feet are sharp pointed, and longer than a deer's, thus 
giving them a firmer foothold. And while following them over 





Our Grizzvy. 


the mountains of the Gallatin Range, | have known them to travel 
over ledges and rocky slopes that it would be madness for human 
beings to attempt to follow. Again, | have seen them jump from 
cliffs and alight square on their feet, twenty feet below, without 
injury, making it almost impossible for a hunter to get them 
otherwise than by stalking. 

From Snowshoe Johnson's house, the Gallatin mountain peaks 
were Only about ten miles away. There were a few mountain 
Sheep on a peak about fifteen miles from where we were, and | 
proposed that we go that way and see if we could get one or 
two. So the next morning we packed up and started for the peak, 
which was the tallest and most inaccessible peak in the Gallatin 
range. We went up through a half open country across parks, 
and dense willow bottoms and crossed the ridge onto the head of 
a creek that empties into the Gallatin river at the northwest corner 
of the park. There we camped by the banks of the creek where 
grass was plentiful for our horses. Away above and beyond us 
swept the gray cliffs, patches of grass covered most of the benches 
above the cliffs, there were runways through the cliffs to the crags 
and benches above, where the sheep haunts were, and there we 
had to go. So early the next morning we all started up through 
the dense scrub pine for a half mile where a snowslide had come 
down a few years before. By the time we had got up to the edge 
of the cliff we saw our muscles and grit were going to be well 
tested. We stopped to blow often. We did some pretty hard 
climbing there. At length we reached a place where | expected to 
find some sheep. It was a wild, craggy spot nearthe summit. We 
were tired and weary and clambered over broken boulders to a 
grass spot near us and laid down to rest, and, while admiring the 
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surrounding scenery, watched for sheep among the rocks. It was 
hard to distinguish their dark gray forms against the cliffs. Sud- 
denly pointing toward a bunch of grass on the verge of an over- 
hanging cliff, Curtis said: ‘*Look! What’s that on the grass 
over there?” At first we did not see them, and he became quite 
excited trying to show them to us, and I had to caution him to 
not make so much noise, for if they heard us they would be out of 
sight in aninstant. Soon Beesonand I sawthem. One was a large 
ram and the other was a doe. They were basking in the sunlight. 
We were not seen yet and got out of sight as soon as possible. 
We crept along behind a bunch of rocks until within one hundred 
yards of them, but they were behind a small rock and it was im- 
possible to get at them there, and while we were shifting our posi- 
tion they heard us and were off like a shot for a runway above 
them. We were up and tiring at them instantly, they were dodg 
ing among the rocks, making it almost impossible to hit them, 
Beeson fired nine times, Curtis and I tired two each as they passed 
the rocks without hitting them. Finally, as they were almost 
reaching the cliffs above, we all three got a good shot at them and 
got them both. But while we were firing at those two, just to our 
right about fifty yards off two old rams ran out past the two 
we had killed and up the cliffs out of sight. We started after 
them, and after a short climb the trail forked, Beeson taking the 
upper one and we the lower. We were going along a narrow 
ledge not over a foot wide and it was getting dangerous, for a false 
step or least give in our footing meant instant death on the rocks 
hundreds of feet below. We started back to go the other way and 
before we reached the forks of the trail heard a shot, then the 
next moment an object rolled over the cliffs ahead of us. Soon 
one of the rams came down the trail Beeson had taken and passed 
on out of sight. We met Beeson at the forks of the trail, hatless, 
and white as a sheet. He was greatly excited, and seeing us he 
said that the d beast ran over him. He said he had just turned 
a point of rocks on a narrow ledge and was crawling along very 
carefully to a ledge just ahead which was about four feet wide. 
Reaching it | looked up and saw one ram looking down at me as 
if anxious to know what I was, I took aim and fired, knocking him 
off the cliff. He rolled past me down the cliffs below. I had just 
turned to look where he had gone and was violently thrown 
against the wall. I gathered myself up justin time to see the other 
old ram go around the ledge out of sight, then I knew that the ram 
had seen the other pitch forward off the cliff and supposed he was 
running for safety and had followed, landing on the ledge against 
me, almost knocking me off the cliff where I would roll a thous- 
and feet. 

We found the dead sheep away below us on the rocks, and 
took the hind quartersinto camp, the other two we also took into 
camp, and we got a very fine pair of horns from the two rams. 
That night we had a feast on sheep. It is the sweetest wild meat 
there isin the mountains, but one soon gets tired of its peculiar taste. 

Beeson was delighted with the trip, and wanted to go the next 
day and get the other old ram, so the next morning we started up 
the place we had been. After searching the place where we had 
done the killing, we turned to the right and crept along the ledges 
for about a half mile, and began to run onto fresh signs. But to 
get to where I had an idea the old ram was we had to cross a snow 
bank about three hundred feet wide and a quarter of a mile long. 
To go around was impossible, and a mis-step on the snow meant 
a Slide down the bank on the rocks below. I was feeling my way 
very carefully across the snow and had got near the centre when 
looking back I saw Curtis shoot down the snowbank fifty feet be- 
low and lodge on the upper side of a large rock. We fortunately 
had along a small rope to tie a sheep on our backs with, and by 
cutting footholds in the snow and throwing him the end of the 
rope we managed to get him back to the edge of the bank again. 
Then cutting steps across the snow with a hand ax we managed to 
get across in safety. After wandering around over places of this 
kind all day, about four o'clock in the afternoon we came out on 


top of the divide directly over where we had killed the sheep the 
day before. “There he is. Look! Down on the rock.” Sure 
enough there stood the old ram feeding on a little bunch of grass 
clinging to the rocks about three hundred yards below us. To get 
him in range of their guns, Curtis and Beeson started straight 
down the slope toward him. I having a 50-110 Winchester that car- 
ried up well for six hundred yards, started along the ridge to head 
him off if they should not get a shot at him, but after they had 
got about half way the sheep heard them and fearing he would be 
off they shot at him, crippling him so bad that he could not get 
away. Then we all went down to him, but had to shoot him 
through the head to kill him. We then skinned him and rolled 
his hide up with the horns which were very tine specimens, meas- 
uring seventeen inches at the head in circumference. Curtis and I 
lashed a hind quarter onto our backs and Beeson carried the hide 
and horns We started to descend to our camp on a slope that 
was almost perpendicular for two thousand feet. We slid on rocks 
occasionally, then through broken cliffs to an old snowslide path 
to camp, where we arrived tired out, but satisfied that we were 
well repaid for the hard work. 

Hunting mountain sheep is about as hard work as the man 
who hunts cares to do. Experienced hunters do not often hunt 
them, but there is great sport in it and plenty of danger. _ It is sel- 
dom a hunter gets injured. 





HAND TO HAND WITH CRANES. 


There are few birds more wary than the sand hill crane, 
or more careful to keep out of gun-shot; but when winged so 
that they cannot fly, they will face the aggressor and fight bravely 
to a finish, as many hunters know by experience. A wounded 
crane is never hors de combat until he is dead. Indeed, it must be 
an expert at fence or foil who can face one of them with only a 
knife or club. The bird stands about five feet high when fully 
erect, and its lance-like beak poised on its long flexible neck plays 
about the face and eyes of his opponent in a most bewildering 
manner. Its glance is like the flash of a stilletto. He thrusts and 
parries like a master. He is light on his feet, and he uses his 
wings to advantage. Well matched with an agile, determined man, 
who has science and pluck, a bout between bird and man is as in- 
teresting to witness as the play of picador and toro in a Spanish 
bull-ring. One day last May a local hunter of Decker, Ind., 
named Aiten Newman, attempted to capture one alive. The bird 
had a brokea wing, but fought desperately. Its cries brought fif- 
teen other cranes to its assistance, and they all surrounded him 
like a pack of- Indians with a war whoop. They fought him with 
beak and claws, and Newman clubbed them with his gun until he 
finally laid out thirteen of them! At the end of the combat he 
was completely exhausted, his face and head cut and bleeding and 
his clothes in shreds; but he saved his eyes and captured his bird 
all the same. Hurrah for Newman! 





WE HAVE A PLATFORM TOO. 

Its main planks are: The Promotion of Shooting and Angling 
Sports; the Protection and Propagation of Game and Fish; the 
establishment of Uniform Game Laws based on climatic divisions. 
We have standard time, why should we not have standard game 
laws? Now is the accepted time for all true sportsmen who are 
not already subscribers to come to the polls with their vote and 
dollar. Any kind of a dollar will answer our purpose as long as 
it bears the stamp of the United States of America. Of those who 
are already our subscribers we would ask: Can you not put us in 
communication with some one who would make an active canvass 
of the sportsmen in your vicinity and secure their subscriptions? 
We have a business proposition to make to any responsible party 
who will do this for us. The cost of our publication is so merely 
nominal that every sportsman in the land can and should have it 
and it is only through a wide circulation that we can accomplish 
the work we are aiming to do forthe best interests of sportsmen, 
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MID-SUMMER DEER SLAYERS. 


Most of the deer killed in mid-summer are does, and those 
who slaughter them deserve the full penalty of the law for an act 
which is not only illegal, but selfish, unsportsmanlike and improvi- 
dent. There should be a united and vigorous effort to stop this 
practice. According to the report of the Chief Fire Warden of 
Minnesota, the violations are mainly by Indians on the Northern 
Reservations, who kill deer of any age or Sex at sight, at all seasons; 
and we are glad that this practice among white men is growing 
into disrepute. We all know, well enough, that does with fawns 
should not be killed; and as some fawns are not fully weaned 
until the end of August, the close season should very properly be 
postponed until the middle of September, at the earliest. Buck 
venison is never So choice as in the early autumn, before the rutting 
season begins, and because it is rank and unwholesome in the rut- 
ting season we have always favored early shooting. We believe 
that the cream of deer hunting in this latitude lies in the six weeks 
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SEVENTEEN KINDS OF BEARS. 

Zoologists used to maintain that there were but three hinds of 
bears, the polar or ice bear, the grizzly bear and the common 
black bear, while lay hunters have always contended that there are 
several local varieties of the two classes last named. Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, of Washington, who is the most indefatigable and 
painstaking naturalist we know of, now comes around to the 
vilest of the laymen, and has formulated a list of no less than ten 
full species of Urcida, based almost wholly ona study of skulls 
and teeth; craniology being now-a-days the most important factor 
in differentiation. Of these ten varieties four are of the black bear 
group, two of the grizzly group, three of the brown group, and the 
polar bear which, alone, has not been subdivided. Now, in all his 
reckoning the doctor has failed to enumerate the roach-back, 
silver-tip, and cinnamon of the Rocky Mountains, which old hunt- 
ers claim are different, while in North Carolina the natives recog- 
nize as different varieties of the same type, the cattle bear, hog 





BuLL AND Cow ELk, IN THEIR Native HAUNTS. 
By permission of Ligut. Col. W. A. Jones, Corps of Engineers, U. S$. Army. 


included between the 15th of September and the ist of November. 
The pastime then is a delight, without hardship, and the foliage is 
still dense enough to afford protective cover. Late berries cling 
to the shrubbery, mast covers the ground, and enchanting colors 
tinge the foliage. At the same time, there is no reason why deer 
should not be killed by legitimate means until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, especially if we are to havea uniform law. The red deer 
is more widely distributed than any of our fauna, and a law which 
would permit hunting simultaneously throughout its natural range 
within the dates above mentioned, would please everybody; and 
the season would conform to its breeding periods. The present 
law on deer in Minnesota and Wisconsin is based on neither facts 
or common sense and we hope to See it changed at the first possi- 
ble opportunity. Their protection does not lie in the length of 


the open season, but in the manner in which we protect, both in 
and out of season, 





bear, persimmon bear and sinnaker bear. The latter is jet black 
and is always designated by a white spot on its breast. It is large, 
formidable, and has the reputation of being a man-eater. The 
hog bear noses around barnyards, while the cattle bear flings him- 
self from limbs of trees upon the shoulders of cattle passing under- 
neath, and sucks the blood from their jugulars after the fashion of 
the panther or catamount. Skulls of these when examined might 
yield still further information. 

The other day a prospector in British Columbia, was attempt- 
ing to cross the river near Lillivet, on a log, having no ax to build 
a raft with, and just as he landed he was confronted by a big griz- 
zly erect on his hind feet. Better the raging flood than wrsus 
horibilis, thought the prospector, and dropped back into the water. 
After being swept down river for a long distance, he reached the 
shore after a desperate struggle, and came into town half drowned 
and thoroughly exhausted. 
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Is this a time to be cloudy and sad 
When all is smiling above and around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 
BRYANT. 


THREE BIG TROUT ON TWO FLIES. 
BisHop M. N. GILBERT. 


Lieut. Hale in the Scribners’ Magazine for June contributes 
an exciting description of a hunt for the Big Horn, in an article 
entitled, ‘* At St. Mary’s.” The reader of the article will recall 
the mention of certain members of the party being left behind at 
the foot of the mountain upon the banks of a stream, while he and 
Lieut. Hardeman climbed upward to the ‘‘lick,” where the sheep 
regaled themselves on the saline deposit and basked on the sunny 
edges of the precipices. It is with the adventures of this portion of 
the party that | would speak. While they had no wild and thrilling 
experiences with bear or bighorn, nor can tell of the rigors of 
‘stag fever,” yet in the pursuit of the sportive rainbow trout, their 
story is worthy of the telling, and to one of them at least the 
excitement was quite as keen and the memory as lasting. 

Shortly before I left St. Paul to join the party for St. Mary’s 
country, I received a letter from my old friend Judge DeWitt of the 
supreme bench of Montana, and facile princeps among far western 
anglers, in which he said, ‘‘if you go to St. Mary’s lakes don’t fail 
to go to Red Eagle Lake. It is difficult of access, and you will 
have to ‘pack’ over a hard trail, yet when you reach there you 
will find fishing which will astonish even you with your wide 
experience with mountain trout.” 1 was, therefore, quite prepared 
for something choice. The wielders of the ‘‘ bamboo” consisted 
of three ardent Waltonians, Col. Tillman and Col. Postlethwaite of 
West Point, and the writer. The first named, however, was tempted 
the first day to pursue the sheep on the mountain sides, but I am 
sure he hasn’t ceased to regret the time wasted in that vain and 
protitiess excursion, when the keenest enjoyment awaited him in 
the stream and lake. 

Our camping place was exceptionally beautiful in its environ- 
ment. A grassy glade, a circle of dark pines closely shutting us in, 
a swift rushing stream singing its notes of freedom, a crown of 
mountains glistening with snow, and over all the infinite heights 
of blue. We had no tent, and we needed none. Our saddles were 
our pillows, the grassy ground our mattress, the rays of the moon- 
light our counterpane. To me half the enjoyment of trout fishing 
is the picturesqueness of the mountain stream and the utter natural- 
ness of the life. 

When our friends disappeared with the guide mountainwards, 
Col. Postlethwaite, whom I shall always mention as the chaplain, 
and myself, surveyed our ground and our waters. Red Eagle 
Creek, the outlet of the lake, was perhaps thirty feet wide, with 
alternating pebbly shallows, ‘‘quick” water and shaded pools. 


The chaplain took the stream below the camp and I went upwards. 
We knew absolutely nothing about the character of the stream. 
It had an attractive look in both directions. Not a fisherman had 
visited it except Judge DeWitt three years before. 

I carried my ‘‘Conroy” rod which had done me faithful service 
on the Nepigon, the Boulder and the Bitter Root in former years; 
my reel was an ‘‘Anderson,” selected personally the year before in 
Edinburgh, and on my six-foot leader I had the ‘old reliables” the 
coachman and the professor. For a short distance above the 
camp the water was too ‘straight away” for trout, but on making 
a bend in the stream, my eyes were regaled with a prospect which 
made every fishing nerve in my body thrill with delight. There 
was a broken series of cascades, glistening white as they sprang 
over the rocky ledges, and at their foot such a wonderful pool as I 
had never seen before. At least one hundred feet in length and 
sixty in breadth, its dark emerald waters flecked with patches of 
broken foam, an eddy swishing and circling as though the stream 
was reluctant to leave so sheltered a spot, and on either side high 
rocky cliffs over which the branches of the trees verily interlaced 
themselves as though they would conceal the virgin bosom of the 
waters from the stare of the wanton sun. 

At first glance I realized that here indeed was the ideal home 
of the rainbow trout. Wading rapidly up the swift stream I soon 
discovered that the pool could not be reached from below. How 
could I tind the way to yonder rock at its very head? Looking 
around I discovered the evidence of an ancient land-slide, so 
clambering up the steep slopes of the bank and making my way 
through the underbrush, I slid down the declivity and landed 
safely in the narrow strip of gravel at its base. Carefully adjusting 
my line and with a final look at my rod to -see if it was carefully 
jointed, 1 waded through the little cove at my feet until the longed 
for rock was reached. Then | discovered | had left my landing 
net at the camp. I knew the trout would be large, and I did not 
dare to attempt to land them in my creel without the net. What 
should I do? A thought struck me. I waded back to the beach. 
With my hands I hollowed out a ‘‘well” in the sand, then around 
it | piled a wall of stones. On the side toward the stream I placed 
smooth, flat rocks sloping easily into the stream. I would ‘‘work” 
my tish into this cove, and then over the sloping stones into the 
“well.” It proved to be a happy thought, and only one trout was 
lost in attempting the landing. 

Back to my rock I returned. Eagerly and confidently the first 
cast was made. A swirl, a break, a splash and three great trout 
leaped clear of the water as though they had been without food 
for an age, and in an instant I had a ‘‘doubie,” carefully playing 
them and working them toward the ‘‘well,” soon I had them safely 
Secured. To guage the weight of the others that I felt sure 
would follow, I took out my pocket scales and weighed them. The 
record for my first cast was two pounds and a half and two pounds 
and a quarter. A good start. I cast again. Another double of 
nearly the same proportions. The pool was fairly alive with fish. 
I never made a cast without a strike. Ina little more than an hour 
the well was full of great, lusty bright-hued beauties. Now comes 
the most remarkable incident in all my years of trout fishing, and 
they are many and varied. 

I had just hooked two trout, the one on the leader I estimated 
at two pounds and a half, and the other rather more than half a 
pound. [had just began playing them, when out from the center 
of the torrent at the foot of the falls, darting with the speed of 
lightning through the clear water below me, rushed an immense 
fish, which I saw at a glance was what the natives call a ‘bull’ 
trout, but which is in reality a salmon. With almost a savage 
gleam in his eye, he ‘‘went for” the smaller of the trout which I 
was playing. The poor fellow and his mate in captivity recognized 
their inveterate enemy, and away with a rush they went together, 
while my reel sang and my rod bent alarmingly under the pressure. 
I could see the chase as plainly as though it had been on the land. 
I gave them all the line they wanted, and reeled in the slack with 
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the utmost rapidity. The big fellow followed them closely. When 
they veered off he would sweep around and dash at them again. For 
at least three minutes this exciting chase went on. 1 expected every 
moment to see them escape from the hook. At last the great teeth 
of the salmon closed over the luckless head of my half-pounder, 
and he began the swallowing process. The tumult ceases. The 
trout on the leader fly seems to realize that his best policy is to lie 
low and keep still. The smaller trout has about half disappeared 
down the capacious throat of his enemy when the leader stops 
his downward career. Then the ‘‘bull” discovers he has caught a 
tartar. He makes an effort to expel him. In vain. The dorsal fin is 
caught in his mouth. A fish is built to slide into a throat and not 
out. Then he tugs at the fish, but is sadly handicapped by 
his mouth kept wide open by the unfortunate victim stuck 
in the gullet. He can’t breathe. He is hoisted with his own 
petard. Without hesitation he gives up the struggle, turns 
over on his side, looks up at me pitifully with one eye 
and seems to say: ‘It’s your game, I'm whipped.” Gradually | 
work the triple catch toward my well. 1 proceed cautiously. 1 
would not lose them for all the trout in the stream. [| wait until 
the fight is all out of them and then gently ‘‘steer” them into the 
watery net. The excitement and work have exhausted me. I sit 
down and breathe. Then! weigh them and find that their com- 
bined weight is eight pounds and a half. Three trout on two flies, 
and landed witha seven ounce rod. I was satistied. I left them 
there, clambered up the ‘‘slide” and pushed on up the stream until 
I came, half a mile beyond, to the shores of Red Eagle Lake. The 
trout were ‘‘breaking” all over its surface, yet I made no further 
casts, but revelled in the glory and grandeur of the scene before 
me. The sapphire lake, the glacier in the cleft of the mountains, 
the mighty peaks watching and warding this wondrous jewel at 
their teet. So as 1 sat upon the beach and drank in the inspiration 
of my surroundings, | forgot the world of care in the busy, 
fretting life far away. Soon! was joined by my friend, the chaplain, 
who had not met with like successin his journey down the stream, 
but who speedily made up for lost time in the waters at the outlet. 

The chaplain was inclined to discredit my story about the 

riple catch. (Singular, isn’t it, that the honest tisherman’s stories are 

so often considered pleasing tiction?) How did I prove the truth- 
fulness of my statement? Easily enough. 1 took him down to the 
well, and selecting the two ‘theroes” of the fray, I pointed to the 
marks of the teeth on the sides of the smaller one, carefully 
inserted him in the mouth of the big one, and called his attention 
to the exact fit of the teeth in the plainly visible marks. My 
friend was convinced. So, loaded down with big trout and a big 
story, we retraced our steps to our camp, and as the eternal still- 
ness of the star-jewelled night enfolded us, sank into refreshing 
slumbers, enlivened by dreams of trout galore, leaping and striking 
in the secluded reaches of the Red Eagle. 

It isa good thing that our State Fish Commission is doing 
such efficient work in stocking our barren waters, and they have 
to do so to keep up the supply, if it be true, as officially stated, 
that 5,000 tons of fish are annually taken from the waters of 
Minnesota and vicinity. Duluth alone claims to handle two 
million pounds a year, chietly of lake trout, whitefish and herring. 
Since its establishment in 1888 the St. Paul hatchery has distributed 
over 100,000,000 young fish and eggs among our various lakes and 
rivers, including native brook trout, rainbow trout, Loch Leven 
trout, Lake Superior trout, hybrid salmon, land-locked salmon, 
California salmon. wall-eyed pike, yellow perch, black bass, King 
Lake trout, German scale, mirror and leather carp, blue carp, 
tench, golden ide, gold carp, saibling, European brown trout, and 
large specimens of the lake and river sturgeon. 


Are you doing what you can to further the interests of this 
journal?) Do you not think our work is worthy of whatever you 
can do to increase its circulation? See ‘‘our platform,” page 106. 
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THE MEADOW BROOK TROUT CLUB. 


One of the most happily situated sportsman’s clubs in these 
parts is the Meadow Brook Trout Club, of Stillwater, Minn. Its 
preserve lies in a meadow within a mile of Stillwater, accessible 
in fifteen minutes, and well alive with good angling specimens 
of the salmo salvelinus. The Hon. L. L. Manwaring is pres- 
ident; Dr. B. J. Merrill, vice president; F. A. Lenox, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Membership is limited to twelve persons, 
and catches are limited to five pounds a day. The pleasure of 
the club is perennially procured by the interesting personality 
of its members. Chief among these in social and convivial 
spirit is one of the founders of the club, Mr. Harry Heisel, of the 
firm of Heisel & Staples, hardware merchants. The FIELD AND 
STREAM editors have recently inspected the club’s preserves, under 
Mr. Heisel’s affable espionage. The property is a valuable posses- 
sion and conducted as it is with rare discretion, and thoroughly 
guarded from poachers, it should afford the Meadow Brook Trout 
Club many years of good sport. Other members of the club are 
R. M. Anderson, F. E. Joy, H. T. King, C. E. Merry, B. O. Smith, 
H. N. McKusick, H. Jassoy, G. S. Milliard, Harry Heisel. 





AntI-BiG Heap. 


An incident of the recent trip of ‘Happy Days Fishing Club” to the north 
shore of Lake Superior. The victim usually prides himself on 
the small size of his feet. 
THE GAMY MASCALONGE., 

From our valued friend, Wm. M. Taber, cashier of the Shell 
Prairie Bank, at Park Rapids, this State, we acknowledge the receipt 
of a fine fifteen pound mascalonge which was caught in Man Trap 
Lake, in Hubbard County, on a trolling line last month. We en- 
joyed some tine steaks taken from a mid-ship section of this fish, 
and we highly recommend it as a steady diet, with blessings on the 
giver. Mascalonge are rare in this State, and are taken, we be- 
lieve, only in this group of lakes to which Man Trap belongs, all 
of which communicate. Mr. Taber says that they run from two 
and one-half up to thirty-five pounds in those waters, and are 
taken freely up to the end of September. Man Trap is eight miles 
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from Park Rapids, and there is a good hotel there and a good road 
allthe way. There are Elbow Lake, Little Sand Lake, Spider Lake, 
Battle Lake and Big Sand Lake. The settlers have dubbed these 
fish as ‘‘Sand Lake trout.” This reminds us that as there is a good 
deal of confusion about the identity of the several members of the 
family of fishes to which the mascalonge belongs, we will give a des- 
criptive differentiation later on, with portraits from scientific data, 
which we do not doubt wili interest many of our readers, and 
Settle sundry points in dispute. 





RELATIVE AGES AND WEIGHTS OF FISHES. 
Editors Field and Stream: 

One of your correspondents asks me the following: “Have 
you any formula, based on data, to determine the age of fishes by 
their weights, especially black bass, salmon, pickerel, brook trout, 
wall-eyed pike, mascalonge and perch? Don’t most fish, like the 
salmon, gain full weight in a comparatively few years? Or, is a 
156 pound pike necessarily 200 years old?” 

I read these questions twice, drew a long breath, and figured 
on the size of the book I could write, time permitting, if inclined, 
fully covering what little | know, how much I have heard, and 
what a lot can be guessed at. The questions were read again, and 
then the answer was simple. The words ‘*based on data,” as- 
sumed their full importance on the third reading, and I could 
merely answer, ‘‘ No,” with a big N, to both questions. 

That formula to determine the ages of fishes are very desirable 
is sure. That we cannot get such is equally sure. The growth of 
a fish depends on three things, beside its age. They are, quantity 
of food, size and depth of water and temperature. My experience 
with fish in confinement has been mainly with the brook trout, 
which I have bred for over a quarter of a century. Often it was 
apparent that a certain trout was old. The hard lines about the 
head, and especially the mouth, told that, even if the graceful out- 
line of the body had not been lost; but how old? In an old 
trout the upper maxillary bone lengthens, that long, slim bone of 
the upper jaw which laps over the lower one and whose posterior 
end is free, and in a male the hook on the extremity of the lower 
jaw is somewhat in evidence at all times. So much for brook 
trout. 

The dorsal tin of a young grayling, say of five or six ounces, 
is nearly square; in time the hinder rays elongate and the fin takes 
a graceful sweep, but in how much time? Again, individuality has 
to do with growth, asin the case of men. I once stocked a stream 
with smelts. None of this species were ever in it before. 1 ob- 
tained eggs from the south side of Long Island, and this stream 
was on the north shore. After two years there was a run of males 
only, and they differed much in size. The third year the females 
came from the salt water to spawn and the same difference was 
noticed, all of the same age, and had grown under the same condi- 
tions of food, water and temperature. 

The second question differs from the first only as one star 
differeth from another, in this: The case of the salmon is not like 
that of the pike. The latter inhabits the waters in which it is bred 
and feeds on the same food that it did in its first year. The sal- 
mon passes its first year in fresh water, grows to a length of seven 
to ten inches and then goes to sea from which it returns when old 
enough to breed. In the sea its growth is very rapid, the food is 
abundant and the range unlimited. If it escapes capture on its 
first spawning trip, another year at sea forces its growth wonder- 
fully. A fifty-six pound pike is certainly over three years old. It 
might be ten or it may be fifty. The old story of the pike which 
some German king marked with a ring which was dated and bore 
an inscription saying that the fish ‘* was placed in the water by the 
king’s own hand,” is familiar, as well as the story of the capture of 
this pike a century or so afterward, when it was some ten feet 
long and weighed accordingly. 1 saw a model of this pike at the 
International Fisheries Exposition in Berlin, in 1880, therefore, 


while others may doubt the story of the fish, I will swear that 
hundreds saw the model. FRED MATHER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COMMENT.—Mr. Mather has served for many years as State 
Superintendent of the Cold Spring Hatchery, in Suffolk County, 
New York. He is aclose observer, and is competent froma long 
experience to answer problematical questions. Weight cannot, in 
our opinion, be accepted as a criterion of age, under any circum- 
stances, no more in fishes than in men and animals. It takes a 
given number of years to reach maturity, and therefore a heavy 
fish is presumably older than a light one. So far we can judge 
approximately. But some kinds of fish mature more rapidly than 
others, so that the ratio does not hold. Salmon reach maturity in 
three years, while the pickerel family (esoscida) are of slow growth. 
Animals and fish which are of slowest growth are longest lived. 
Fish of the same hatching, raised under exactly similar conditions, 
differ very much in size. So do children of the same family, and 
puppies of the same litter. There are giants and runts in all classes. 
Growth is therefore a phenomenon of individuality, as Mr. Mather 
says and not of rule.—Ed. F. and S. 





A SEA SERPENT IN TRUTH. 


A veritable sea serpent was caught off Juneau, Alaska, on 
June 2, in sixty fathoms of water, by two men who were fishing 
for halibut. It was caught on a chain shark hook, after it had 
bitten off three ordinary lines. It is described by the News as six 
feet long, body for about one-half its length round, then assuming 
a flat shape similar to a paddle, ending with a blunt tail which 
Seemed to have been chopped square off. One long fin extended 
the full length of both its back and belly. Its skin was mottled, 
free from scales, resembling in smoothness somewhat that of a 
catfish. It had massive, wide opening jaws armed with a double 
row of sharp pointed teeth, embedded in a bony substance as hard 
as Steel. The eyes were as large as a silver dollar and protruded 
from its head in a most uncanny manner. Just above each organ 
of sight a horn two inches in length, rather blunt and curved 
slightly forward appears. The giils are greatly elongated, that 
portion nearest the top of the head sticking out so as to resemble 
short ears, giving to the thing, were it not for the horns, the look 
of a bull dog. Old fishermen as well as the Indians say they 
had never before seen anything like it. The creature has been 
mounted and placed on exhibition at Seattle by F. D. Tremaine. 


Mr. Wm. C. Harris, editor of the American Angler, who is 
pushing his great work on the ‘Fishes of North America,” writes 
us in good spirits: 4 

“I start about July 1st for the Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho, 
where Dr. Evermann, of the United States Fish Commission, has 
erected a government camp; there with Petrie, the artist, I will get 
pictures of the ‘Dolly Varden’ and the red fish (0. nerka and 
0. tschawayatocha). From there we go to Catalina Island, Lower 
California, and get some ‘‘pictures” of all the coast fishes, then 
up the Kern river to get a portrait of the golden trout; from there 
direct to Corpus Christi, Texas, where some friends have a forty- 
five foot yacht all ready for cruising around Aransas Pass, where 
the tarpon are as plenty as minnows in a rivulet. 1 hope to get, 
and will no doubt get, fine specimens of the grunts and groupers, 
which fish | failed to find at Naples on the gulf last year. I enclose 
a descriptive booklet of ‘The Fishes of North America,’ of which 
fourteen parts are now ready and others will follow rapidly. As 
this is my last trip to procure fish portraits for it, my work is 
nearly rounded up, and 1am glad. I have 68 out of the series (80) 
of oil portraits painted, and nearly one-half are lithographed. So 
you see the book is being hustled and (D. V.) will be completed 
next year.” 
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See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings; 

Short is his joy, he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the pense. 
—Pore. 


September has come around again, and we sing the harvest 
home. The grain is being cut, and the chickens are in the stubble. 
For them the period of grace has passed, and henceforward every 
mother’s son of them who can’t live by his wits, must go incon- 
tinently to grass. ‘*Look sharp!” is the word for bird, dog and 
man; with the chances mostly one way. And yet, it is astonish- 
ing how cute the unsophisticated young grouse will get to be, after 
a field has been worked over a couple of times. ‘* ‘Sharp-tai/s’ is 
it they’re called? Faith, they’re sharp enough at both ends, and 
no mistake,” says Pat. 

On this first day of September most sportsmen put aside 
their rods and look to their guns. Game of numerous kinds 
comes into season, and anglingis at a discount. So we take down 
our sign of ‘‘fish in season,” and hoist the schedule for birds. 
There are few regrets. The change is welcome. ‘‘Hie on, Toots! 
and let us away!” , 

Tableau! There is joy on the old dog’s face. What a different 
look he wears, now that the dog catcher has gone out of business! 
And no wonder? August was a Sirius month for him. All through 
the hot and sultry days he slunk around the yard with his eye on 
the gate, and neither tag nor collar were a sufficient guarantee 
against his apprehensions. But now the law is off, the coast is 
clear, the gameis afield, and Toots and his master are one. ‘‘Good 
boy, Toots! We'll have at them!” 

The old dog almost went into conniptions when I took down 
my last season’s hunting coat, with the weather on it, and hung 
it over the chair back to freshen. His tail commenced to wag be- 
fore I had lifted it from the peg, his eyes glistened, and he gave 
one big yelp and leaped with delight. Then he looked to see if | 
reached for my gun. I let him smell the garment all over, fora 
minute, and he sniffed the grateful odor like balm of gilead. It 
was overpowering, like catnip. He seemed to lapse into a trance; 
for he laid down by the chair with eyes half closed and no com- 
mon call could coax him away from it. ‘‘Good dog!” 

I love to talk to my dog as if he was folks. The kindest thing 
we can do to any animal that lives with us is to talk to it. It 
makes life pleasant to both of us, and we get acquainted. As a 
Tar-heel friend of mine in Carolina used to say: ‘‘If you only just 
feed your dog and don’t talk to him, you will never get to hunt 
well together.” And it is a fact. If we do not understand each 
other, how can we get birds? Six months puppies in particular 
want companionship, or amusement of some sort. Give them an 
old shoe, or a hat, or a rag baby, and they will keep quiet on chain 
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all day. If they don’t have play things they will yelp, bark and 
fidget. 

By the way, has not our St. Paul dog stock improved mightily 
since the dog catchers got in theirwork? Why, the average quality 
has appreciated thirty per cent! You can scarcely find an ordin- 
ary cur onthe street. Dog law is good law, and a good sanitary 
law. Best way in the world to get quit of hydrophobia, distemper, 
mange and fleas, en bloc. 

Iam glad we are to have a field trial on grouse early in the 
season, before the young birds get too shy. We want the puppies 
to cultivate their scent, and when chickens lie close, if they do not 
hold their scent, it is like chloroform on a sponge full and strong. 
The first field trial on grouse ever held in the United States was in 
Minnesota, at Sauk Centre, in 1878, and it is pleasant to have our 
turn come around again. Reports are favorable for a fair showing 
of grouse up there, it is said, in spite of the wet spring. Chickens 
will also bein fairsupply. There is a specific difference between 
the two. Pinnated grouse are always spoken of as ‘‘chickens,” 
which they resemble in their habits. They use around stacks and 
barnyards, while the sharp-tails are wild and not easily domesti- 
cated. The dominant colors of the first are brown, buff and tawny, 
and the flesh is dark, while the plumage of the other is speckled 
slaty blue and white, and the flesh is pink and more tasty. It is 
the heaviest bird too, and superior game. In this State, and west of 
us, we have both varieties in abundance. They do not range south 
of lowa. 

It is astonishing how abundant the quail are reported to be 
this season in the middle tier of counties in this State. All owing, 
doubtless, to the very careful protection afforded them during the 
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past eight years. Virtuous sportsmen will now have their reward, 
and Bob White will rejoice to ‘*die game,” instead of being igno- 
miniously potted. Besides quail we have also rabbits in the brush, 
squirrels in the timber, and plover in the fields. August is the 
great month for shore birds on the east Atlantic coast, and all 
along the marshes and shores of Virginia and North Carolina 
thousands of sandpipers, curlew, godwits, dowitchers, dough- 
birds, willets, yellow shanks, and waders of all sorts, included in 
the family of Lemicola, are shot and marketed in spite of hot 
weather. Later on in September the shore dwellers on the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays have the reed birds, soras, and rail, which 
we, in the west, do not have; but these are replaced by our snipe 
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which abound in that month and October, so that we need not be 
envious of them, especially when we have the noble prairie chicken, 
with teal, mallard and summer ducks. Oh! This is a goodly land; 
nature’s gifts are evenly and fairly distributed, and everyone would 
have his share if we all were only provident. All through August 
we have been fishing. August.is the vacation month for clerks, 
artisans and mechanics, and the harvest month when summer 
landlords reap their largest gains. Those who have toiled until the 
eleventh hour and borne the heat and burden of the day, meta- 
phorically speaking, now swing in the hammocks and sit in the 
shade. They lounge on the lakes and still-fish for sunfish and 
perch. Sometimes they go deeper and touch bottom for ‘‘catties.” 
It is all pastime to them, and the majority had about as soon cut 
bait as fish. But there is nobler game for such as are capable 
and ardent, and that is the mascalonge. We have now the months 
when this fish is most in evidence. He lies in the rushes and waits 
for muskrats, mud-hens, summer ducks, swallows, minnows, troll- 
ing spoons, or anything which swims, skims, moves or floats. A 
man’s spaniel wouldn’t be safe in some lakes, for these giants of 
the tribe of Esox run to enormous size and weight. The big ones 
are difficult to handle after they are hooked, and make a fearful 
mess in a boat by flopping about in the loose hamper. Old fisher- 
men use the sawed off handle of a broken oar for a handy club, 
and give them their quietus as soon as they have them alongside, 
but the best way is to shoot them. Gaffs and dip nets have their 
objections. The only use for a 38 calibre pistol, except as a safe- 
guard against burglars, is for shooting mascalonge. 

We saw a big bunch of a hundred pike and pickerel which 
were caught in Chisago lake. It is a habit of our river pickerel to 
ascend running streams in the northern counties of Minnesota in 
midsummer, and they will jam in immense numbers below the 
dams when they obstruct their passage. They did so at the out- 
let of the Winnebegoshish reservoirin July, and tilled the flume 
chock full. We hope the fish will beas abundant after the govern- 
ment improvements are completed. The best achievement of the 
season was the catch of Messrs. Sam Morrison and Matt Clark on 
the river Nepigon, in July, of three monster trout whose aggregate 
weight was sixteen pounds, the largest weighing tive and one-half 
pounds. They were on exhibition in the rotunda of the Pioneer 
Press Building in St. Paul, and those who gazed upon the unusual 
Sight confessed that these, to them, were unknown angles. 

And this reminds me: Coming up on the cable the other day 
at noon, a portly, elderly lady, quite heated, boarded the car down 
town, and was greeted by a gentleman acquaintance with: ‘1 
haven't seen you for an age.” 

‘*] dare say, I’ve been out at the lake.” 

**You look like it.” 

“| feel like it. Have not had a full night’s sleep for a fort- 
night.” 

** Mosquitoes?” 

‘*No, young people. Up every night till one o’clock. I don’t 
see why they don’t have lakes for young people only. I'll be glad 
when the season is over and shooting begins.” 

And it has begun, good reader. The shadow of St. Hubert under 
the full harvest moon falls on the runways and stubble. We will 
go forth. 

The following is a schedule of the open season for various 
kinds of game birds in the several States named: 





STATE PINNATED GROUSE RUFFED GROUSE 
FES ORS occiessscceese wes. £0 HOV. f..c0s6ccs. Sept. 1 to Nov. 1. 
PD sicid voseresisoncseees BE, 110 Dec... 1...2.0005. Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. 
WISCORGIR ..dccesccicees Aug. 20 to Dec. 1......... Aug. 20 to Dec. 1. 
NOTE EROS. ....05:si0epe. t 10 Dec... 1...0000000 Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
South Dakota.......... ape. £10 JAM. 1...0000600 Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 
oe, Sept 1 to Feb. 1.......... Nov. 10 to Jan. 1. 
bo, ORE oO Se Pe Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 
FO sixcise cies aieviel Sept. 15 to Nov. 1........ Oct. 1 to Dee. 1. 


STATE QUAIL | WOODCOCK 
Minnesota............... wept. 1 to Dec. t.......... | July 4 to Oct. 31. 
PR paepictsteciclvsccsised Oct. 660: FRR. 8 .....cccnssee | July 10 to Jan. 1. 
Wisconsin............... Aug. 20 to Dec. 1......... | Aug. 20 to Dec. 1. 
North Dakota ......... Sept. 1 to Dec. 1..........| Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
South Dakota.......... Close till 1898.............. | No mention. 
Indiana...................,NOv. 10 tu Jan. 1.........) Sept. 1 to April 15. 
vce, ee i ae | a eee No Mention. 
Illinois...........3 Siedeng es. § fo Bee. Bos July 15 to Sept. 15. 





It will be observed that the law is almost synchronous on 
pinnated grouse; and there is no reason why it should not be en- 
tirely so on all kinds of game within their collective limits. But 
it is anything but uniform. Please examine the following schedule 
and say how it is possible to secure observance of enactments and 
respect for State boundary lines, with dates so variant? Can we 
get game wardens to act con amore or intelligently? Can prosecu- 
tors be certain of their ground? How can collusions between 
hunters, market men, and common carriers be prevented? Can 
the most conscientious and observant sportsman avoid mistakes, 
no matter how careful he may be? And how can public opinion 
and enthusiasm be created in favor of such a complication? 


STATE DEER * WILD FOWI 
Minnesota............. Nov. I to Nov. 20. Sept. 1 to April 15. 
ROOD sip siete sociecines Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Aug. 15 to May 1. 
Wisconsin............. Nov. 1 to Nov. 21. Aug. 20 to Dee. 1. 


Nov. 1 to Dec 1. 
Sept. 1, 1896. 


North Dakota....... 
South Dakota........ 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Sept. 1 to May 15. 


Nebraska...... eenede. Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. No close season. 
Illinois...... ia ge Sept. 1 to Jan. 15. Sept. 15 to April 15. 
ne ot 0 Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Sept. 1 to April 1. 





Variant and conflicting laws make all our trouble for us. It 
is not the opposition of the people. The public has been already 
educated to a realizing sense of the advantage and propriety of 
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close seasons and the conservation of game; but we find only in- 
difference and inaction where there should be energy and earnest- 
ness. This onthe part of the conservative portion of the commu- 
nity: and on the part of the defiant and mercenary, evasion, collu- 
sion and counter plot. 
What is requisite is a reasonable and judicious, not over 

Strained, code of laws, based strictly on range, habitat, and breed- 
ing seasons, which shall apply uniformly to all States which are 
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contiguous to each other within designated climatic belts, so that 
close time and open seasons will be synchronous in them all; just 
as the hours of standard time are divided and regulated by fixed 
meridiana! lines. Such a code would simplify legislation, pro- 
mote harmony, make it easy for game wardens and hard for tres- 
passers, regulate the markets and transportation, give the poor as 
well as the favored a taste of game in its season, and make the 
formation of protective clubs of some use. At present they just 
meet, devise, draft and resolve, but they don’t reach the root of 
the difficulty. Not by a long chalk. 

As long ago as the 20th of July unconscionable gunners 
were Shooting grouse and quail in sundry counties of this and 
other States; yet, although every conservative and law-abiding 
shooter makes haste to inform or complain, scarcely anyone 
thinks it his individual duty to. arrest and prosecute. And it 
should not be so. The onus should fall upon the clubs col- 
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**Soo Line,” the Great Northern, ‘‘Northwestern,” Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, St. Paul & Duluth, and other lines which advertise with 
us. The pages of these guides can always be consulted with posi- 
tive advantage. They relieve the sporting editors of much annoy- 
ance in giving directions to their inquiring constituents. Any 
sportsmen who are in doubt where or how to go, or wf t ground 
to choose, have only to refer to our advertising columns for a 
Starter. Any railway company which advertises in this magazina, 
you may depend, caters especially to hunters and anglers. All of 
them have special cars and equipments to place at the service of 
hunting parties at small cost. Mark right! 


We must congratulate you on the excellence of the journal 
you are bringing out, and it is one of the best we have ever seen. 


American E. C. Powder Co., NOEL E. MONEY, Sec. 
Oakland, N. J. 





Summer Resipence of J. M. Spicer, on Green Lake, NEAR Wittmar, MINN. 
A typical scene of our beautiful Minnesota lakes with their crystal depths and sylvan shores. 


‘ 
lectively. The clubs should prosecute as a unit, and individuals 


be jealously shielded and kept incognito. It the laws were uni- 
form we should all be unanimous, under exact conditions, and 
our efforts to enforce the laws would be of some avail. Our 
hearts would be in the work. This subject of uniform game 
laws is fully treated in our editorial columns: which see. 


WHERE TO HUNT. 
The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has already noticed in its pre- 
vious issues the very useful printed guides to hunting and tishing 


‘resorts which are published by the leading railway companies from 


Season to season: each a compendium in itself as complete in re- 
spect to the territory covered as it is possible for trained specialists 
to make them. Such are the beautiful illustrated emanations of 
of the Northern Pacific, the pioneer in this sort of literature, the 





Let rich men boast their beds of softest down, 
Upon the woodland moss | lay me down, 
Where flowers and ferns and grass all interlace, 
To make my weary head a resting place. 


There far above me for a frescoed wall, 
The woodland green is stretching over all, 
Save where the friendly branches parting high 
Have left a space to view the summer sky. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 

V. H. C.—Mr. Fred Mather, late of the New York State Fish 
Commission, says of the FIELD AND STREAM: ‘Your enterprise 
deserves success, and certainly merits it, for the journal is very 
handsome, but that is the least of its merits, for it :s full of good 
meat and most ably edited.” 


‘*The FIELD AND STREAM is the journal for the times.”—Naz. 
Science Assn. of America. 








UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 


CLIMATIC DIVISIONS INSTEAD OF STATE LINES. 

Touching the matter of uniform game laws referred to else- 
where in this issue, we may State right here that the proposition is 
not new. It has occupied the attention of thoughtful economists 
for many years. As long ago as February, 1874, a resolution was 
passed by the American Fish Cultural Association, and endorsed 
three months later by the New York Association for the Protection 
of Game and Fish, setting forth the importance of holding a conven- 
tion of representative naturalists and sportsmen of the United States 
and Canada at an early date, to determine a uniform nomenclature 
by which to designate such species of animals, birds, and fish, as 
might be included under the provisions of a sumptuary act, so that 
the same might be known and recognized alike in all States in- 
cluded within the limits of said act: and upon the basis of such 
consummation to draft a requisite code of protective laws. The 
direct logical outcome of all this was the organization of the “ In- 
ternational Association for the Protection of Game and Fish,” with 
Hon. Robt. B. Roosevelt as president; Prof. Alex. Agassiz, of 
Massachusetts; Prof. Robt. Bell, of Montreal; Wright Rives, Esq., 
of Washington, D. C.; Prof. M. G. Ellzey, of Virginia; John V. 
LeMoyne, of Chicago, and Charles E. Cadman, of Detroit, vice 
presidents; and Charles Hallock, of the New York Forest and Stream, 
secretary. The association comprised two hundred and fifty rep- 
resentatives from thirty-eight States and Territories and Canada. 
A notable convention was held at C~ per Institute, New York, in 
May, 1875, and again at the Academy of Sciences in Philadelphia. 
An executive committee of seventy of the ablest members was 
formed, who appointed working sub-committees on nomenclature, 
distribution and habits of species, and law. The committee on 
nomenclature included Dr. Elliot Coues, Prof. Agassiz, Dr. J. L. 
Le Conte, Prof. Theo. Gill, Prof. E. D. Cope, Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, and Hon. A. B. Lamberton, the very foremost scientific 
men of the country. There were also numerous auxilliary com- 
mittees. Much labor was performed by these committees and a 
vast fund of intelligent information was contributed; and Mr. Hal- 
lock published in 1877, a compendium of nine hundred pages as a 
result of these investigations, containing all necessary procurable 
data, and giving not only the habits and distribution of species, 
and the authorized scientific nomenclature, but the local synonyms 
as well. Thereupon a simplitied code of co-operative laws was duly 
drawn and superimposed, and engrossed copies were prepared for 
presentation to the legislatures of the several States for examina- 
tion, and enactment upon approval. That this momentous, op- 
portune and sagacious effort stopped right there and was blighted 
in the very promise of its fulfillment, is a matter of history which 
it is not important to the main point to reopen now. Had it crys- 
talized, the buffalo would have been saved, the wild pigeons would 
have been saved, and the whole game category been cared for. 

Now the author and original promoter of this scheme would 
respectfully submit through the columns of the WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM, if it is not quite feasible, at this time, and desirable, 
as the best way out of our complexities, to re-aftirm the old plat- 
form of 1874-7, have it endorsed and adopted by the National As- 
sociation for the Protection of Game and Fish, and emanate from 
that body as a proposition to be submitted and pressed for pas- 
sage upon the legislatures of the respective States; this reference 
to be tinal, each legislature to sit as a committee of the whole, and 
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the bill to be either rejected or accepted unconditionally. The 
original bill as drafted in 1877 is available, and should be submitted 
to the National Association at its next convention for amendment, 
if a revision be necessary. Legislators who have the interests of the 
country at heart would not be jealous of their prerogatives in such 
cases. Indeed, they should be gratified to be relieved of the ardu- 
ous labor and responsibility of so important a measure. Quoting 
the highest English authority: ‘‘It is a known fact that all the 
best measures for the protection of game, the most judicious, not 
only for the sportsmen, but for those who gain their subsistence 
by shooting and tishing, must always emanate from those who 
shoot and fish.” We maintain that success lies only in the co- 
operation and active sympathy of all gun clubs and protective 
societies in the Union. Let them, therefore, with one accord push 
this proposed remedy to its legitimate application and wholesome 
conclusion. Relief and comfort will assuredly follow. Surely we 
have had enough aimless discussion of this subject, and vexatious 
litigation enough. Nature has singularly defined her geographical 
belts and the organic life which dwells therein. Let us respect the 
breeding seasons and the conditions upon which propagation de- 
pends. Let us strike hands on a common ser?se basis, and estab- 
lish a close time for everything, all over the country, extending 
from January 1 to September 1, when all shooting for sport or 
market shall be forbidden within the limits of the Northern Con- 
cession, excepting that beach birds and woodcock may be shot in 
August, and within the limits of the Southern Concession from 
February 1 to September 1, excepting for beach birds and ‘woodcock, 
giving practically from five to six months shooting out of the 
twelve. Of course emergencies and bodily stress will be always 
considered in pleas for exemptions from the penalty of the law. 
Those who do not care to go fishing between dates may play’ jack- 
straws for amusement. . 

It is imperative and paramount now to put into operation at 
once the most effective and rational protective scheme that car be 
devised, and to place it in the hands of the best executive to en- 
force. In our belief, backed by the most astute scientific opinion, 
no system offers such a clear solution of vexed problems, or such 
a sure foundation for grand results, as that of co-operative uniform 
game laws within fixed climatic divisions, and the National Associa- 
tion as it is now organized would be its natural almoner. Through 
the agency of its auxilliary and subordinate clubs, which are wide- 
spread and many, it should do efficient service in enforcing the 
laws which it is proposed the legislatures shall enact. In effect, ‘tt 
would have a sweeping and all-pervading jurisdiction over the 
game interests of the Union, exercising very much the same func - 
tions as the paternal government of Switzerland, for instance’, 
which designates the close times and open seasons for game and 
fish, controls water rights, grants licenses and leases, regulates the 
fish passes and the sizes and forms of nets and meshes, supervises 
fish culture, prescribes the weight and size of tish to be sold in 
market, and moreover prevents anyone from engaging in the busi- 
ness of fishing unless he thoroughly understands it—a wise pro- 
vision certainly. It also sets apart and reserves certain areas for’ 
propagation, in which no hunting or fishing can be done for a 
specitied number of years, though each Canton or State has its own 
Separate commissioner, which is well. 

We would always do well to scrutinize, and follow when ad- 
vantageous, the protective work which other countries are doing - 
But North America is large, and requires a special platform and 
code of its own, and we repeat that a code formulated as sug- 
gested, and applied to contiguous States within the designated belts 
or areas, just as the hours of standard time are divided and regu- 
lated by tixed meridianal lines, would be productive of sumptuary 
results of a transcendent character. It would especially remove’ 
much friction which now attends the attempts to enforce existing 
laws governing markets, transportation, trespass, police, etc. Out 
of the original proposition as outlined in 1874, has grown the 
United States Fish Commission, and all that polity which has 
operated with such fidelity and valuable results during the past two 
decades; and out of it too, would have grown, long ago, all those 
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blessings and reforms which sagacious conservatism has persis- 
tently bespoken, had it not been for the unhappy mischance which 
in the beginning of these efforts, incontinently changed a delibera- 
tive convention into a trap shooters tournament. Brethren of the 
Rod and Gun, let us get together! 

The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM did not come into existence 
for the mercenary purpose of dividing the small loaf upon which 
the already large number of sportsman’s papers subsist, but because 
it has a mission to perform. It proposes to take up and accomplish 
the effort so auspiciously begun by the Fish Cultural Association 
in 1874, and in this issue we open the campaign. 

* * * 


TO OUR EASTERN AND SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 

We invite all thorough sportsmen into this region. Nature 
here in September is like an Indian maid arrayed for her bridal, a 
blush with the pulse of a spirit all aglow in colors. You may seek 
the inspiring mountain retreats of the old world, you may cast 
about for an autumnal glory in the new, but of every clime and 
time, September is the tanned and ruddy queen of a Minnesota 
year. In its splendor and ripe fertility, in its boundless prairies 
washed with dew and clothed with two hundred varieties of wild 
flowers, with its noons of sun and nights of caimest cool, its wild 
life luring the sportsman to a quickened state of mind and heart, 
dogs en rapport with their very freedom, the sky a smile, and 
twilights a solacing benediction to a perfect day; who is so dead 
to impulse and rapture as to live away from our sweet September? 

* * * 


THE TRUE BROTHERHOOD. 

What should be the brotherhood of generous sportsmen? It 
should be the capacity to expand human nature in its simpler forms 
of natural, wholesome, recreating pleasure afield. The man who 
loves nature for her boon and bestowal upon mankind, for her 
mysterious moods, her grander process, is not the man to express 
the selfishness common among certain so-called, self-styled sports- 
men. I point a finger of scorn at the fellow who is keeping mum 
about the place to which he means to sneak and shoot his gun off 
so that he may return to the city and shoot his mouth off too. 
What quality of the sportsman impels the heart of the man who 
meets a fellow worker into whose weary life sunshine has not en- 
tered for months; what, I say, moves this so-called sportsman to 
boast knowingly of the picnic in store for his greed, without deign- 
ing to suggest where his weary, heart-sick friend might also par- 
take of a needed pleasure. There are too many men who violate 
the motto: ‘Knowledge unused for the good of others, is more 
vain than unused gold.” Remember that when you selfishly sneak 
after your neighbor’s share of the wild life. Be the bearer of a 
soul! Show your brother where he too may revive his strength 
and his failing love of God’s work. Do some genuine, soulful mis- 
sionary work. Give him a chance to learn to love nature as you 
say you love it—too often, perhaps, for what you can strip from 
it. The men who keep mum about where the sport is, and where 
they go, are the men who say tothe hero: ‘‘/f heaven don't re- 


ward you,—I will!” 
- * * * 


POWDER FOR FIELD LICE. 

Letters are coming to the FIELD AND STREAM accounting flagrant 
game law violations all over the Northwest. Some of our corre- 
spondents cry out vehemently against the impotency apparent in 
the law’s enforcement. Some say we know who the culprits are 
and are now wondering what we can do with them. Do with 
them? The FIELD AND STREAM will, at its own expense, provide the 
Services of an attorney to either aid in any prosecution, or to 
defend the real sportsman who will dislocate the fundament of 
every accursed scamp caught shooting or killing anything before 
the law grants him the right to do so. 

Where is the game warden with his deputies in every haystack, 
woodpile and cornpatch between here and the utmost borders of 
our State? Why is it that when fiends like the Anoka trio are ar- 
rested, publication of their crimes ceases with that stage of the 
law’s process? Why don’t the judges who sit upon the cases of 
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such wretches literally sit on their bodies until the process of in- 
cubation in these dog days hatches the game law breaker in his 
true shape and being—that of a dwarfed boa constrictor. 

There is too much apathy in our courts. We do not need 
more game laws, but more enforcement, more justice commensurate 
with crime, deeper infliction of penalty, a broader appreciation of 
the meaning and intent of the game law. If every violator were 
actually fined the full penalty for every bird killed, and his prop- 
erty Seized in payment thereof, or his mangy body kept in cold 
storage behind iron bars, at the expense of the countigs, it is prob- 
able that the game law problem would come toa ready solution. 
The resident address of every coward who shoots out of season 
ought to be the - cemetery. 

# * * 


GAME ABUNDANT THIS YEAR. 


To afford its readers, and all sportsmen generally, an intelligent 
survey of the stubble when the season opens in this and contiguous 
territory on Sept. 1, the FIELD AND STREAM has made inquiry of 
many Sections of the Northwestern country as to the prospect for 
pinnated and ruffed grouse, prairie chickens, snipe, plover and 
aquatic fowl. Letters expressive of conditions indicate that this 
season is one of the best had in years. The birds have nested high, 
beyond injury from flood and washout. One correspondent from 
Mayville, N. D., the Hon. Thos, Gjerdrum, writes enthusiastically 
of the abundance of chickens, grouse and ducks in all that section 
of the state. He says that the sloughs and lakebeds which were 
dry last year are now reeking with ducks and snipe. From the 
Turtle Mountain country and south as far as Pleasant Lakes below 
the line of the Great Northern, the grouse abound more than ever. 
At Island Lakes, about nineteen miles north of Knox, N. D., canvas 
back ducks have successfully bred. The writer explored this sec- 
tion in 1894. If reports from there are founded, there will be a 
splendid field for any number of guns. The area is large, the 
prairie well punctuated with sloughs and lakes, and the feeding 
grounds for ducks and geese are unexcelled. 

The shooting is good in the Missouri Valley in South Dakota and 
along the western head of the North Platte in Nebraska. Between 
Casper and Cheyenne in Wyoming, and the eastern and northern 
half of Montana the coveys of ruffed grouse are well intact. Last 
year the broods were decimated, oftentimes wholly destroyed by 
the early wet weather. From nearly all points in Minnesota our 
correspondents account birds more numerous than ever. Quail, 
which were nearly exterminated here in 1888, are here again in 
every covert. Bob White can be seen everywhere, especially in 
southern counties. The general condemnation of spring shooting 
had its deterring effect in April, and its reward will be had in the 
prolific sportsmanship this fall. The Itasca country is alive with 
grouse, geeSe and snipe. This is a good breeding haunt on account 
of its general inaccessibility. The region south of Winnipeg, 
above Hallock, is well preserved for the sportsman. lowa is, of 
course, this year beyond the reach of a sportsman’s proclivities. 
That state prohibits the shooting of prairie chickens for two years 
from last January. There is a plenitude of birds there. Wiscon- 
sin is reported fairly well stocked with prairie chickens. That 
despicable culprit, the thing who sneaks on in advance of open 
seasons, has been trespassing in that state for a month before the 
season. Fledglings were shot there in July by a band of outlaws 
to decency and conscience. Yet, in spite of these ravages, and 
many others unaccounted, the Northwest has happily succeeded in 
preserving its game, as this season will prove by the great number 
of birds which will delight the sense of every true sportsman. 

In this connection a word of caution should be sounded 
everywhere. Be moderate; temper your desire to slaughter, con- 
tract your capacious game bags; have a mind on what you can 
really consume with relish; the day of the game hog is passing; 
sportsmen dare not boast of quantities, but rather of the skill 
required and the pleasure derived in acquiring a clean bag of nice 
birds. If you blow about slaughter, swelling with the conceit of 
your own base nature and vanity, have a care lest your listener 
puts you down a hog—not a hero. 
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BENCH SHOW FIXTURES. 


September 2. Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Manitoba. 
September 7. Kennedy, Kittson Co., Minn., Field Trials. 
September 9. Continental Field Trials Club, Kennedy, Minn. 
September 22-25. Second Annual Dog Show, Milwaukee Kennel and Pet 
Stock Association, John D. Olcott, Secretary. ; 
October 28-31. Monongahela Valley G. & F. P. A. Field Trials, Greene Co.,Pa. 
THE DOG. 
In life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 
—Byron,. 


BENCH AND FIELD. 

Are there, taxonomically, two distinct types of English setter ? 
The question is before the sporting public and involving wide- 
spread controversy. 

Is there a standard bench show type, bred from bench show 
stock? and a field trial type bred from practical field workers of 
recognized merit? and are the qualities of each reciprocal and in- 
terchangeable? In other words, ought the champion in the field 
to win on the bench, because he was champion in the field? 

Approaching a detinite answer by parallels, as is done in miii- 
tary tactics, we believe that no one will deny that the tield and its 
curriculum of training and performance must precede the show 
bench, just as the school of technology precedes the annual exam- 
ination and exhibition. Bench shows are the co-ordinates and 
ultimates of field trials. They were instituted for the exhibition of 
practical workers in the tield, and were never attempted until after 
field trials were adopted as the best method of testing a dog’s 
merits. It is true there were pet stock shows and fancier exhibits 
long ago, when lap dogs, poodles, and all kinds of silken-haired 
freaks like the diminutive Italian greyhound were shown, just be- 
cause they were high bred and supertine, but these shows were not 
necessarily significant as forecasts of the more modern bench 
shows; yet we are coming to the self same pass, and the horo- 
scope is likely to prove true, whatever people may have 
thought then. Our modern bench shows are incontinently becom- 
ing mere pet stock exhibits: simply displays of beautiful animals 
of types which must eventually become of no more practical use 
in the field than the atrophied Italian greyhound is in the chase. 

And now about our judges?) Are they to be pronounced in- 
competent and unfair because their decisions differ widely under 
the anachronisms of the old and new dispensations? There is a 
disposition to blame the judges; the old-time, well-tried, and faith- 
ful judges, whose tiat was accepted as gospel twenty years ago. 
But why should their integrity or capability be questioned now 
more than then? Have they not the official and accepted scales of 
points for formula? and are these not based upon the anatomy, 
physiology and symmetry of the dog? so that, it is obvious, their 
decisions cannot be wholly arbitrary, whatever grumblers may 
The fact is, breeders have got beyond and 
The old bench show points govern no 


insinuate or declare. 
outside of judicial limits. 
more: that is, they do not govern in judging the kind of stock 
which dilettante exhibitors put up! 


Why should we doubt the judges? Have they fallen from 
their high estate? Are they superannuated—Taylor, Davidson, 
Wise, Mortimer, and the rest? Good judges of dogs are as rare as 
good surgeons, and should be prized. Natural instinct, physical 
analysis, and a tact to determine quickly, are as rare gifts in the 
one as in the other, and we are always suspicious that the chronic 
fault finders are either deticient themselves in ability to judge, or 
else are Selfish and designing men, who are more familiar with the 
‘‘dog in the manger” than with the dog in the kennel. We re- 
pudiate and disdain the allegation that we in America have failed 
to breed the English setter true to type. Importers of a quarter of 
a century ago spared no expense in introducing the staunchest and 
most reputable strains from England, and our field trials, from 
Mineola, (in 1874) onward, have been the means of stimulating the 
fraternity of sportsmen all over the country, far and wide, to bet- 
ter their dogs from the fine stock so opportunely afforded; and 
these field trials have been useful as well in bringing together large 
numbers of the new progeny, and exhibiting their prowess; and 
they have facilitated interchanges, and the crossing of the breeds 
best suited to our different sections and their varying careers, so 
that we have, thank goodness, an incomparable output of im- 
proved animals distributed from Maine to Oregon and California, 
irrespective of the blue-ribbon specimens at Madison Square Gar- 
den. Pedigree is good, but performance is better. As the Irish- 
man said of the scientific farmer who claimed a monopoly of all 
the agricultural cuteness in South Dakota: “Yes! he may have 
the philosophy, and the chemistry, but begorra! he don’t get the 
crops!” 


Gentlemen: We have got to have good working dogs! In 


the old times, when game was abundant, our guns alone would fill 
our bags, but now that it is scarce, we need Fido and Ranger and 





YOUNG INNOCENCE AND OLD FAITHFUL. 


Rover, and we watch them with pride as they beat the thickets or 
range the open stubble, with their hearts in their work and their 
eves on the main chance. We shall have what we need, sure, good 
stuff and good stock, but the long line of blue ribbons at Madison 
Square is not a guaranty in itself. 

To show to what an extreme of acerbity this dog question 
has brought us, we venture to quote from a western contempo- 
rary, merely remarking that, if the subject of this animadversion 
does not consider himself everlastingly squelched and put to sleep, 
we have but a small opinion of his sensibility and convictions. 
He certainly is of no use any more except as a cadaver. The force 
of our linguistic contemporary outvies the heels of the ‘‘Arizona 
Kicker.” He says: ‘A reporter, without respect for his fellow- 
man, or fear of the devil, nor endowed with a compensating mod- 
icum of common sense, published in last Sunday’s Chronicle, a 
false, shameless and libelous attack upon the Alameda County 
Sportsman’s Association bench show committee, that is a disgrace 
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to the paper upon which he is employed. Of course, this very 
fresh scandal monger does not pretend in his diatribe to make these 
statements ex cathedra, but reports them from the mouths of men 
that have and are yet doing all that their small minds can devise to 
injure, if possible, the standing of the Oakland bench show man- 
Had there been even the semblance of truth either in the 
letter or spirit of his philippic, there might have been some excuse for 
its publication; but when it reeks with lies from beginning to end, 
based upon the slanderous vaporings of unreliable men, attacking 
the honesty of gentlemen of honorable standing in their commu- 


agement. 


nity, it can find no excuse for its appearance in a ‘respectable 
paper. * * So far as the ‘‘rot” about judges and decisions go, 
we care nothing, for neither the writer of it, or those who inspired 
it, know enough about dogs or judges to entitle them to the right 
of expressing an opinion one way or the other.” 





ENGLISH SETTERS, OR NATIVES. 
Have we an American Setter? Wethink so. Have we Ameri- 
can citizens? Most assuredly. Both kinds of stock were origin- 
ally introduced, but those properly born here are natives. The 
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It’s a poor cur that cannot wag its own tail. 
Is the man who writes doggerel guilty of a cur-rhyyme? (crime.) 


Every well-ordered kennel should have a bay window and a 
Skye parlor. 


With a whip it is easy enough to make a dog quit doing any- 
thing; but to induce him to do something with the same instru- 


ment is quite a different matter.—Game and Shooting. 


It is a good plan to have an iron pot on purpose for your dogs, 
into which table scraps may be habitually thrown. Every second 
or third day let it be put on the fire with sufficient water, and after 
it is thoroughly boiled thicken with corn meal. When cold the 
mess can be cut with a knife like head cheese, and is very palat- 
able. 

We are of the opinion that the noses of a very large number 
of dogs are spoiled by feeding them too much meat, particularly 
when young. The proportion of meat which a dog should be al- 
lowed is ten per cent of its food. Bones are excellent, they amuse 
the dog and cleanse his teeth of tartar. 
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AUTUMN SPORT ON QUAIL. 


status of men born in this country is tixed by law, and logically it 
should apply to canines as well. Of course, the old English intro- 
duced types become modified by their associations, training and 
environment, but there is as much difference between a British 
born setter and one raised in the States as there is between an 
Englishman and a Yankee. The pedigree is the same, but the 
stamina is different, and the general appearance, too, as a class: 
the action also. 


It is not good sense to kill a dog which is supposed to be mad 
until his ailment developes in a pronounced case of rabies; and 
people who have been bitten feel easier, whichever way the fact is 
established. Acting upon this view, modern canine veterinary 
hospitals, where only dogs are treated, have an isolated chamber 
where only suspected dogs are kept, and examined every day for 
ten days or so, until its ailmeut is determined. The percentage of 
hydrophobia is found to be very small, as soon as cured dogs are 
returned to their owners. 

The most progressive Dog Hospitals nowadays have a tele- 
phone, and an ambulance which is sent for the afflicted animal 
on call. 


Fever in dogs is often mistaken for distemper. In the latter ail- 
ment the animal loses flesh rapidly in proportion to the severity of 
the attack. Symptoms are quite similar. 
will determine the proper treatment. 


Intelligent diagnosis 


When insect powder is to be used, never let the dusting and 
rubbing be done in the house or near the kennel. The fleas get 
into carpets and cracks, and just jump back on the dog again as 
soon as the operation is over. 

The first Bench Shew held in this country wasat Mineola, Suf- 
folk County, New York, on October 7, 1874. It had 125 exhibits. 


“THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA.” 

Audubon’s great work now being out of print, ornithologists 
and lovers of the beautiful in nature have been greatly hampered 
in obtaining suitable books to aid them in their study on this side 
of the Atlantic. The Natural Science Association, No. 114 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, has therefore undertaken to get out an 
illustrated work. ‘The Birds of North America,” prepared by 
Jacob H. Studer, and highly spoken of by experts. li contains 
119 colored plates, and will cost from $40 to $45; but those who 
subscribe within the time stated can get it for half price. 








The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 





FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MINNESOTA 
GAME AND FISH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Protective Association was held in the parlors of the Windsor 
hotel, St. Paul, on Thursday, July 30. An earnest representation 
of its three hundred members was present. The officers and 
executive committee reported the splendid progress of the first 
year of an association which in its form and purposes should 
commend itself to every State in the Union. The form of the 
Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Association is a voluntary 
alliance and affiliation of men who advocate the truest sportsman- 
ship, the conservation of nature, the preservation of game and fish 
from the inordinate greed of that unthinking, brutish class bent 
on wanton destruction or wasteful, wicked acquisition afield. It 
is auxiliary to the regularly constituted Game and Fish Commission 
of the State, and its aid to that official body during the past year 
demonstrates its great value. 

Under its organization the whole State of Minnesota becomes 
thoroughly: manned against game law violations. Members are 
resident in every town and county; they are in direct touch with 
the police powers of the State Game Commission; they detect, 
report and file information or bear witness against offenders. The 
efficacy of such an organized service cannot be measured in terms. 
In the following paragraph, taken from its annual report, the first 
year’s Success is happily attested: 

“In all its efforts the board has been ably assisted by the citizens, who 
are beginning to realize that it is to their advantage to have the game and 
fish preserved. No other agencies have done so much for the protection 
of game and fish as the different clubs throughout the State, which have 
been formed for this purpose, Perhaps none other has done so much as 
the State Voluntary Game and Fish Protective Association. These gentlemen 
have spent their money and time, with no hope of reward, except to see that 
our game and fish were protected. The executive agent of the commis- 
sion feels personally under a deep obligation to each of the officers of this 
club, and the commission as a whole take this opportunity of thanking the 
members and officers of the State Voluntarv Game and Fish Association for 
the splendid assistance rendered them. Perhaps most of the work fell on 
W. L. Tucker, the secretary of that association; but the others have all 
worked faithfully, and reported everything that came under their notice 
to the executive agent. It would make this report too long to go into 
detail and mention all the members’ and officers’ names; it is enough to 
know that they have worked faithfully and in harmony with the com- 
mission, and had only one object in view, and that the preservation of our 


game and fish.” 


FIELD AND STREAM, 


The affairs of this meeting effected an amendment to the con- 
Stitution, which admits clubs of ten or more members which may 
be organized in towns and counties throughout the State. Here- 
tofore there has only been individual membership. Under the 
adopted amendment a club of ten or more members is admitted 
upon payment of $5 a year. Each club has one vote in the 
councils of the State association. 

With the exception of L. Theilman of St. Cloud, who was 
elected to fill the office of first vice-president, in place of C. S. Benson, 
resigned, the following old ofticers were re-elected: President, Uri 
L. Lamprey, St. Paul; second vice-president, F. F. Davis, Minneapolis; 
third vice-president, E. S. Palmer, Duluth; secretary, William L. 
Tucker, St. Paul; treasurer, William L. Wolford, Minneapolis; 
attorney, H. P. Goodenow, St. Paul; executive committee, Uri L. 
Lamprey, St. Paul; Peter E. Hanson, Litchfield; Henry G. Smith, 
Winona; Frank A. Day, Fairmont; T. M. Paine. Glencoe; R. W 
Mathews, St. Paul; W. L. Bigelow, Minneapolis; Ellsworth Benham 
Duluth; J. R. Letson, Alexandria; H. W. Wack, R. White, V. S., 
St. Paul; G. J. McGraw, W. K. Morison, J. W. Griffin, Minneapolis. 





Violations of the game law are reported from the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation and its vicinity. It is asserted that all through 
August, market hunters have killed fledglings and put them in 
refrigerators to await the open market. It is passing strange that 
an open, flagrant violation of this kind can go on in brazen defiance 
of law and the vigilance of the local game clubs and members of 
the protective association of this State. In the larger areas, where 
game is bred and where an unseasonable invasion upon it is tenfold 
the damage, everybody is inert except the culprit who is defying 
the law. 

IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS. 

Keeping up a fit proportion of forests to arable land is the 
prime condition of human health. If the trees go, men must decay. 
Whosoever works for the forests works for the happiness and 
permanence of our civilization. A tree may be an obstruction, but 
it is never useless. Now is the time to workif we areto be blessed 
and not cursed by the people of the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries. The nation that neglects its forests is surely destined to 
ruin.—Hon. Elizur Wright. 


Out in the Northwest Territory there is a lake called Touradi, 
which is alive with fork-tailed trout which the natives call touradi, 
which we presume is a corruption of the name tuladi, which is 
common in Eastern Canada. This lake Touradi is a little south 
and east of Moose Factory. 





Ground coffee sprinkled over game will keep it sweet for many 
days; and a lump of charcoal inserted into the cavity of a drawn 
bird is very serviceable. 


There was a notable visitation of white ducks within the city 
limits during the heated August term, but they all disappeared with 
a change to cooler weather. 
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(This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the ficld, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, etc., are always desired.) 


GAME NOTES, ETC., FROM NORTH DAKOTA AND 
THE MINNESOTA LAKE PARK REGION. 


The correspondent has had the pleasure of spending his sum- 
mer vacation for the past eight years in the beautiful Lake Park 
Region of Minnesota, and the numerous lakes, together with the 
intervening woods and marshes, have lost none of their charm 
for me. 

Well, | remember my first outing at these lakes eight years 
ago, when witha party of nine we camped for two weeks on the 
banks of Floyd lake, seven miles north of Detroit. What catches 
of bass and pike were made at that time, for the lake region was 
not so thickly populated as now, and there were no summer hotels 
and cottaves along the banks of its lakes. The market fishermen 
and law-breakers have also been very destructive in their catches 
of fish and their nets and seines have captured not only the white 
fish and pickerel, but also large quantities of bass and pike. 

Of late years, however, many of these law-breakers have been 
brought to justice by the game wardens and their deputies, and if 
the good work continues the angler will have plenty of sport for 
years to come. 

There are many lakes that have not been drained by these 
marketers and here is the angler’s paradise. The lover of the gun 
can also find enjoyment, for the streams and marshes teem with 
water fowl and the woods with partridges. A number of deer 
have also been seen this summer and several were shot in this re- 
gion last winter. 

Many excellent catches of fish have been made in Lake Melissa 
this summer. A large number of pike have been caught, and 
among them some weighing from four to eight pounds apiece. A 
number of bass weighing from four to six pounds have also been 
captured at this lake. In the smaller lakes in the vicinity of Melissa 
excellent catches of bass have been made. 

Munson’s, Fox and Meadow lakes have furnished some excel- 
lent sport in the way of bass and pike. Trowbridge lake has been 
lished considerably by the cottagers on Melissa and always with 
Success. 

In corresponding with Jas. B. Doyle, proprietor of the Lake 
Crystal Summer Resort, Lida, Otter Tail county, in regard to the 
catches made there this summer, he writes: “A party from Des 
Moines, lowa, made a very nice catch of fish at my place this sum- 
mer. Their names were Messrs. Town, Pratt, Harbauch, and 
Marshall. They caught some very tine small-mouth bass, and some 
large pickerel—one weighing twenty pounds. There have been sev- 
eral other good catches made in Crystal and Lida this season.” 

I have also corresponded with the State game warden of North 
Dakota—G. E. Bowers, and several of the best hunting guides in 
the State. Mr. Bowers says that traveling and railroad men have 
informed him that they have seen plenty of chickens in the rolling 
country. 

J. J. Gokey, of Dawson, one of the best known guides 
in North Dakota, 1s too well known to need any introduc- 
tion to most sportsmen of North Dakota and Minnesota, and his 
fame has even reached the far east. He has acted as guide for the 
past thirteen years in the country surrounding his home and has 
even taken parties into Montana for big game. He is well equipped 
with teams and dogs, and there is no better shot in the country. 
On the hunting prospects this fall, he writes that there will be ex- 
cellent grouse shooting. All the lakes and sloughs in that vicinity 
are full of water, and the outlook for ducks and geese around 
Dawson is excellent. Crane shooting is also at its best in this lo- 
cality. 
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D. R. Ducke, of Larrabee, N. D., is another leading guide in 
this State. He has had ten years of experience in the bottom lands 
of Illinois, and was noted for being the best wing shot in the sur- 
rounding counties. He came from Whiteside county in 1883 to 
Eddy county, N. D. The following worthy sportsmen hunted 
with Mr. Ducke last season and will try it again this fall: W. H. 
Thurston, Pabst, and Henning of Milwaukee; S. S. Lyon, F. P. 
Walker, and W. H. White of Fargo. A private car is side-tracked 
at New Rockford every fall, and a number come from the eastern 
and southern States. As to the game in Eddy county, Mr. Ducke 
writes: ‘Prairie chicken and pin-tailed grouse are very plentiful, 
but more of the former than any one year since 1891. Duck shooting 
will be the best in years. The small ponds are full of young birds. 
The lakes are full of water and a large number of geese and crane 
nested here this spring. More ducks and geese passed north this 
spring than usual, so the prospects are very encouraging to sports- 
men generally. Those intending to get good shooting at sand 
hill crane, Canada geese and ducks, had better come earlier than 
usual. The 15th of September is the best time for the former, but 
for the northern birds—Hudson, and white geese, and brant 
about October ist to 10th. Anyone intending coming to this lo- 
cality this fall would do well to write me.” 

No mistake has been made in the appointment of G. E. Bow- 
ers as State game warden. He has been untiring in his efforts to 
rid the State of all violators of the game, and he should have the 
encouragement and support of all law lovers, whether sportsmen 
or not. Several important captures he has made recently have 
had a very healthful effect, and he proposes to show that North 
Dakota is not to be outdone by her sister State—Minnesota, in 
bringing these violators to justice. C. A. LYON, 

Fargo, N. D., Correspondent. 





Duck Hunters 1n Camp. 


A letter from a careful observer, dated at Pembina, North 
Dakota, says: ‘‘Just returned from a jaunt to the Roseau River, 
east of here (in Minnesota), and must say that the chicken crop 
in that part is very scarce. Coveys run from one to six birds. In 
the settled districts coveys are larger and more plentiful. After I 
left the ridge, in a drive of twenty-five miles saw four coveys of 
pin-tail grouse and one of pinnated. So you can see it is very slim. 
It might be so on account of grass being so long, as we did not 
look on the ridges for birds. Saw any number of ducks, sand-hill 
cranes, Seven flocks of geese, some jacksnipes. Plenty of fresh 
deer tracks. I took a stroll across the river; saw plenty of fresh 
moose tracks and two bear tracks. The duck shooting will be the 
best we have had since ’82.”—NeED. 


Maximilian Dick, violin virtuoso, who is visiting his family in 
St. Peter, and generally renewing his association with nature in 
Nicollet county, called at the FIELD AND STREAM Office the other day 
and reported more quail in his section of the country than would 
feather the Omaha road a mile. Max is a humorist, but he knows 
a quail when he eats it. It don’t concern him at all whether one 
gets them with a rod and reel or a gun and dog. They taste the 
same and he’s glad they’ve located so plentifully in his native 
heath. 
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MARIETTA, GEORGIA, July 11, 1896. 


Editors Field and Stream: 
In Number 3 of 
sketch of a tour made in 1846 by Charles Lanman, to Lake Supe- 


FIELD AND STREAM, | tind an interesting 
rior and the upper Mississippi. I possessed, until the fire in Chi- 
cago of 1871, a journal of an earlier canoe voyage made by my 
brother, William H. Clarke, of Chicago, about 1841-42, with three 
associates, one of whom was named Hitt, father or uncle, | think, 
of the present member of congress from Illinois. The names of 
the other two have escaped me. They went from Chicago to 
Mackinac Island by steamer; there they engaged four Indians with 
two large canoes for the voyage. The object of the expedition 
was to look for copper mines, which, I think, they did not find; 
but they ascended the great lake to the Bois Brule river, finding no 
white men after leaving the Sault, excepting a few Indian traders. 
My brother was a keen sportsman with rifle, shot gun, and rod, 
and he found use for them all; large game being found abundant. 
As to the trout of the Brule, they were so numerous and hungry, 
that in a very short time my brother was able to kill enough to 
feed the whole party—and they were very large and gamey—so 
that ina day or two they had carried away his flies, broken his 
lines, and smashed his rod. He had with him no scales for weigh- 
ing his fish, but from the measurements which he made, there 
must have been five and six pounders among them. Perhaps there 
had never been a fly cast on the stream before. The party as- 
cended to the head waters of the river, made a portage to a stream 
falling into the St. Croix, and descended that river to Lake Pepin. 
Like other travelers they were filled with delight at the beauty of 
the scenery of the upper Mississippi, then inhabited only by the 
Sioux, the only whites in the region being the garrison of Fort 
Snelling. 

On Lake Superior they had picked up an American missionary 
who wished to get passage to the settlements. He had with him 
a little Indian girl of the Chippewa tribe, an orphan, whom the 
missionary was taking home with him to educate. When the 
Sioux, who were always at war with the Chippewas of Lake Su- 
perior, discovered the child, they demanded that she should be 
given up to them, which probably meant death or slavery. 

The party was well armed, and knew something of Indians, 
and by putting on a bold front they got through the Sioux nation 
without a fight. I think they sold their canoes on the river and 
went to Chicago by land, the Illinois and Michigan canal not be- 
ing completed at that time—sending their Indians back to Mack- 
inac by steamer. 

This route from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi has been 
tracked by Indians from time immemorial; also by the French ex- 
plorers and priests. One of the earliest accounts of this region 
was written by Jonathan Carver, of New England, who was here 
in 1767, and wrote a good description of the region and its inhab- 
itants—Indians, beasts and fishes. 

When | first visited Lake Pepin, some twenty-five years ago, 
vame and fish were abundant enough to satisfy anyone except the 
pot-hunter. I had the advantage of the company of Oliver Gibbs 
Jr., who seemed to have a personal acquaintance with every bass 
and pike in the lake, and every trout in Rush river. 

I published some extracts from this journal of W. H. Clarke, 
many years ago, in one of the sporting papers—perhaps Porter’s 
Spirit or Wilkes’, or in an early number of Forest and Stream. 


W. H. Clarke was a West Point man, afterwards a civil engineer. 
He was a pioneer settler of Chicago in 1835, and he inaugurated 
the sewerage system of that city and superintended it for about 
twenty years, until his death in 1878 at the age of sixty-six years. 
He also built the first tunnel under Lake Michigan. 

Very truly yours, 


SAML. C. CLARKE. 
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FIELD AND STREAM, 





DO YOU, AND WILL YOU. 
You realize we are doing a creditable work. a 

You know that we can and do promote the Ss 

best interests of sportsmanship in many ways. Se 

You know that you can heartily recommend our 

journal to be worth many times its trifling 

cost. You know that every new subscriber 

counts one, and if those who are already our 

subscribers will each make an effort to secure 

us just that one, the aggregate would soon 

swell into large proportions. You ask, what 

will be the result? We promise uncondition- 

ally that the result will be a steady improve- ' 

ment in our work, as our ambitions in that 

direction are only limited by the support we 

get. Now, will you do your share? 


In Rice, Goodhue and Steele counties, the prairie chicken 
shooting will be medium for these localities at present. A little 
energy on the part of the local sportsmen in the way of enforcing 
the laws would be of much benefit to the shooting here. There is 
no locality in the State where the birds can find a better breeding 
ground, and with the aid of a little protection they would soon 
multiply and make excellent shooting. The sportsman who goes 
into the fields of these counties this season may reasonably expect 
to find enough game to reward his efforts, but no big bags over 
which to exult, will be made by anyone. The quails are steadily 
gaining in numbers in this locality, and if the seasons are favor- 
able to them for two or three years more, there will be excellent 
shooting. Bob finds a good place here to hide away from his 
enemies, and he is sure to restock this part of the State within a 
short time. WALTER C. BROWER. 

Faribault, Minn. 


F. B. Whitcomb and F. A. Richter, of Minneapolis, members 
of the Kandiyohi Gun Club, recently made a trip to the club-house 
at Kandiyohi on their bicycles. The round trip, a distance of 222 
miles, was made in two days. These athletic sportsmen report an 
abundance of ducks all along their route. 


MAYVILLE, N. D., August, 1896. 

We look for good sport this fall. The wet spring does not 
seem to have affected the young chicks at all; in fact rain does not 
seem to injure the eggs. I have been out a great deal looking up 
coveys and find at the present date (August 10), the young birds 
so large that it is hard to tell them from the old. The birds 
now have excellent cover and are left perfectly undisturbed. 
There will be excellent duck shooting in North Dakota this year. 
The early rains having filled up the lakes and sloughs, the ducks 
nested by the thousands where last year all was dry land. 

Bring your traps, my dear Biff, and you shall have all the 
sport you crave. THOS. GJERDRUM. 


FULDA, MINN., August, 1896. 
Chickens and ducks are numerous here this year. Sport will 
be fine. Quail are re-appearing everywhere and the prospect for a 
splendid shooting season in Southwestern Minnesota was never 
better. ALEX. WOOLSTENCROFT. 





CHAS. HALLOCK, Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 

1 am greatly pleased with your new paper, and I see by your 
articles that you have lost none of your old time forest and stream 
vigor. H. C. Yarrow, M. D. 

Washington, D. C. 





‘*] had rescued a treasure from the news stall in Number 3 
(FIELD AND STREAM); the first time your publication came to my 
observation. It is delightful of the streams and lakes and fields | 
love so well for the weeks of exhilaration they have, in bygone 
years, paid into my memory. Faithfully, FREMONT E. Woop, 
Denver, Col. 


BERLIN, WIS., July 23, 1896. 
JOHN P. BURKHARD, Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find one dollar, subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM, commencing with July number. You have the 
right editors, and the paper is in the right place,and 1 wish you 
the best of success. Very truly yours, Ep. HATHAWAY. 
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Secretaries of Gun Clubs or any organization of 
sportsmen will confer a great favor, and at the same 
time learn something of possible interest, by sending 
us a list of their members. 


If you want your shoot announced here, send in 
notes like the following. 


yt THE TRAPS 






FIXTURES. 


Aug. 31 and Sept. 1-2. St. Paul Gun Club’s Annual Tournament, State Fair 
Grounds, midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17. Schmelzer Arms Co’s Tournament, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE BIRD TOURNA- 
MENT, BY THE DUPONT SMOKELESS 
POWDER CO., AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


RESUME BY MARK BIFF. 


The second annual tournament of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co. Powder Company, held at Watson’s Park, Burnside, III, 
from Aug. 3d to 8th, under the management of Mr. E. S. Rice, the 
company’s western agent, was, perhaps, the greatest live bird event 
ever held anywhere in the world. The thorough system and well 
detined, direct business methods which characterize the matter of 
records and accounts, is a splendid testimonial to the foresight of 
the gentleman in charge of so great an aggregation of competing 
sportsmen. It is indeed encouraging to the fraternity at large 
when, in these times of political agitation and commercial distrust, 
such a large company of the devotees of this manly sport may be 
congregated to watch the skill of its individuals. Trap shooting 
has taken a remarkable bound forward in this, the second hospi- 
tality of the DuPont company. 

To all attendant success Minnesota made a goodly contribu- 
tion, and received, especially, in one instance, much of the boon 
so happily cast upon everybody present. Of the 180 entries, the 
North Star State presented ten; ten of its best sportsmen—of which 
one was a lady—and a worthy squad in the State Team shoot. 
This representatation from Minnesota attests its loyaity to an 
enterprise of the trap. But the State not only took its modest 
place beside all sister States and shot its guns in unremarked regu- 
larity, but it had done that which attracted the comment and ap- 
plause of the thousands who witnessed the interesting contest at 
Watson’s Park. Minnesota had sent a daughter,in the garb of a 
modern Diana, with a skill born of intelligent experience and un- 
derstanding, with a fair face and a figure of healthy, robust grace 
Mrs. W. P. Shattuck, of Minneapolis, needs no eulogy to fire her 
own people. She went to Chicago under the impression that there 
would be a lady’s handicap. When she landed there with her gun 
and girlish cheer, she learned that no such event had been sched- 
uled. With characteristic modesty she decided to retire and re- 
turn, and with chivalry characteristic of all true sportsmen, a com- 
pany of attending marksmen insisted upon her remaining and 
shooting for the delectation of everybody present. ‘‘But sirs, I 
have never shot at a live bird from a trap in all my life!” ‘All the 
better, madame; all the better. If pigeons feel as men do, all will 
fall dead at your feet. We want you here as our guest, the only 
woman in camp, to tame and refine this whole proceeding.” Thus 
Mrs. Shattuck, of Minnesota, was inducted into the hearty hospi- 
tality of the gentlemen who tendered her the following letter—an 
entrance card to all events: 


Mrs. W. P. SHattTuck: Cuicaco, August 6, 1896. 

Dear Madam:—The following named gentlemen, appreciating to the 
full your kindly interest in shooters and shooting, and knowing of your 
prowess as a shot, respectfully present their compliments and petition you 
to accept a score card and submitting your name to the handicapping com- 
mitte of the DuPont Smokeless Powder Live Bird Championship Tourna- 
ment, enter the World’s Championship Trophy Event with them. 

Very respectfully, 
Francis G. DuPont, Alexis DuPont, 


W. S. Colvin, Thomas A. Marshall, 
R. O. Heikes, Charles M. Grimm, 
Charles Budd, D. A. Upson, 

L. T. Davenport. Fred Gilbert, 
Chauncey Powers, Richard Merrill, 


W. L. Shepard, C. E. Felton, 
E. S. Rice. 


At this generous proffer the fair Minnesotian was visibly affected. 
But her eyes spoke her gratitude, and what her lips left in silence 
was written upon a face of delight. She then took her place 
beside the men, some of whose names and prowess have featured 
sporting annals for a quarter of a century, and she shot to applause 
from the witnessing multitude, and her conduct was a picture to 
admiring hosts. In the grand championship trophy event for the 
DuPont cup and $3000, Mrs. Shattuck shot a pretty race. Her kills 
were difficult at times, but her unerring aim, quick decision and 
calm, deliberate attitude told well for her novitiate with a score 
of 18 out of 25. 

Mrs. Shattuck’s attendance upon this tournament will mark a 
new epoch in trap events. As indicated by Manager Rice, the 
women of the country will surely be involved in future affairs of 
this kind. More than ever in the history of America is womankind 
enjoying the robust, healthful sports afield. She is learning dog 
and talking gun and trap. She is becoming the companion afield 
of him who has long wished that his wife were built that way, and 
the new era is surely dawning when women of the pure, athletic 
type of the Minnesotian, quit the drawing room for nature’s 
autumnally arrayed salon. Hereafter there will be—as there should 
be—a ladies’ handicap in the big events at the trap. The presence 
of woman there will have a refining influence, and lessen the tedium 
of the long, lonesome masculine waits for turns in the shade of a 
tent fly. 

So if Minnesota accomplished anything she demonstrated the 
fitness of woman at the trap beside their gun-loving, nature-wor- 





“A Nice Mess For Breakrast.” 


shiping husbands. The Minnesota attendants were: J. W. Muir, 
Jackson; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Shattuck, Minneapolis; and Dr. L.W. 
Lyon, H. C. Hirschy, J. C. Highhouse, C. J. Brooks, L. V. Rodecker, 
Benj. F. Schurmeier and John P. Burkhard, of St. Paul. 

In the championship event the Minnesota men held up admir- 
ably. Hirschy, of “Robin Hood” powder fame, missed but one bird, 
which it was generally conceded could not have been killed with 
an ax. John P. Burkhard shot as the representative of the FIELD 
AND STREAM. I can hardly resist the desire to take John by the 
hand and give him a vigorous kick for getting right on top of the 
DuPont trophy and then falling off. Mr. Burkhard had been told 
explicitly what to do before he left St. Paul with a large sample 
trunk in which he intended transporting the trophy. However, the 
FIELD AND STREAM will continue to use its old, moth-eaten tin cup 
for irrigating purposes, with the splintered hope that it will, before 
the future is over, get its face into the cup now held by Mr. B. W. 
Claridge of Baltimore. Mr. Burkhard lost his twenty-second bird 
dead out of bounds under peculiarly unfortunate circumstances 
These circumstances were that the bird chose its own place to die 
All through this event the FIELD AND STREAM publisher had been 
shooting in splendid form, spurred, perhaps, by our instructions 
to kill everything on the grounds—excepting Mr. Rice and the 
ladies—in order to get that trophy. As it was he killed 24 birds 
very skillfully, 16 being brilliant second barrel stops. All his 25 
birds were good average india rubber flyers, and the way he would 
repeatedly overshoot with his first barrel and bring them down with 
the second was heart-stirring to his friends. (Moral: Don’t experi- 
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ment with a strange gun in an event of this importance.) If ‘‘Burke” 
had ever got into that tie squad, the lucky winner of that tinal race 
would have had to shoot more than five birds to win. We say 
this of Burke, knowing what a terror he is on ties when there is 
something big at stake—a woman on a steamboat for instance. 
Requiescat in pace, Burke, but if you ever disobey our orders again, 
we will turn your picture to the wall. What a pretty race it would 
have been if Mr. Burkhard fromthe West and Mr. Claridge from 
the East could have held balance to an intensely interested 
audience through another race of twenty-five birds! But the cup 
was fated to go East, otherwise Mr. Geo. Roli would not have 
shot straight all week and fallen on this event. From Baltimore 
the cup was taken by Gilbert, and to Baltimore it was returned. 
Mr. Claridge, its holder, has already been challenged from all sides. 
J.R. Malone of the same city has sent his challenge, and the winner in 
turn has been invited out by Geo. Roll of Blue Island, Ill. Mr. Roll 
is a remarkable shot, a man of great experience in the field, and a 
marksman destined to strip present heroes of some honor. 

Gilbert, whose extreme handicap of 32 yards was one yard 
more than any other shooter, scored 23 kills. Gilbert has no 
reason for discouragement. He shoots the race of a competitor, 
and he will reappear and recover himself with even greater skill 
than he has yet exhibited. All the famous cracks lost from one to 
four birds in the trophy event, and those who crept to the twenty- 
three and four mark did a splendid race for that time and place. 

There should be more of these big tournaments. Watson’s 
Park is one of the finest sites in the country. Its accessibility and 
ample appointments, together with its provision of strong, active 
birds, makes it the ideal resort for live bird events. 

The tournament was one of especial interest to the FIELD AND 
STREAM. Miss May Watson, the gracious and charming daughter 
of the park proprietor, lent material aid in acquiring the subscrip- 
tion of nearly everybody present, The affable son of E. S. Rice, 
Young Rice, became an interested propagator of FIELD AND STREAM 
literature, and did yeoman service for the cause of true sports- 
manship. From all that was said of and done for our journal by 
the individual members of this representative body of sportsmen 
from every part of the Union, we cannot but feel that success will 
lighten and brighten the way of an advocate of the mens, more 
intelligent, nobler sportsmanship. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE DUPONT TOURNAMENT. 

A study of the method and system in vogue at the live bird 
trap, reveals their utter inefficiency as a true test of individual skill. 
Moreover, the unsportsmanlike, oftentimes awkward, picture they 
present is of itself an inspiration for some radical reforms. The 
DuPont tournament is a finality upon the question of this needed 
retorm. No previous tournament has ever been more intelligently 
planned and conducted under the old and established system. It 
is, therefore, an event from which deductions of a critical nature 
may be made. 

To begin with and as a surer, fairer means for testing a shoot- 
er’s skill, there should be nothing but the so-called ‘‘expert” sys- 
tem applied to the trap. This system has been heretofore often 
advocated by this Journal. It provides against unintelligent and 
blundering luck, by putting a suitable boundary of five yards about 
the trap, so that the trap will be the centre of a ten yard circle 
with fifteen feet from the trap to the environing line. A bird shall 
not fall within that line. If shot, and falling within that line it is, 
under this system, accounted lost. Instead of five there should be 
but three traps. This simplifies the matter by avoiding a multi- 
ple of complicatory annoyances and also unduly long confinement 
of any particular bird in any one trap. 

What is the purpose and what the advantage of such a sys- 
tem? Its purpose is to greatly advance the sport of the trap; first 
by making every bird eligible to a kill, an actual flyer, a thing 
awing. There are too many snap shot guns which shoot the paint 
off the trap as it opens, with the hope that the bird may get a 
deadly dose at the same time. There are too many squatting birds, 
too many squabs, too many which are killed under the old rule, 
with wings spread and feet still fast upon the ground. What is 
the purpose of live bird trap tests if is not to imperatively exact 
that he who scores shall shoot a flying object, moving in the form, 
spirit and whim of bird flight. It is an utter miscarriage of this 
purpose to shoot under rules which permit the killing of a bird 
hovering over traps preparatory to fugitive flight, or its killing 
after it has been awing and settled down beside the trap. To 
shoot birds from some of the old ‘throw up” traps, was nothing 
more than anticipating a bulk cast up from the box and pulver- 
izing it in its ascent, which was well nigh regular, and as unlike a 
bird awing as anything imagined. This is not shooting flying birds, 
nor is it sportsmanlike to strive simply to do that with your gun 
which will stop a bird within the fifty yard bounds. If every man 
is to have the same chance, the same infallible standard upon 
which his skill is tested, make them all shoot the bird fairly, 
wholly, beautifully upon the wing. This can only be done by 
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protecting the bird with the five yard circle boundary about the 
trap; by insisting that a bird cannot be fairly upon the wing until 
it has left the traps in actual flight the distance indicated. Then 
he who shoots will, in reality shoot a flying bird,and he will match 
his skill at that game rather than at the precarious luck and chance 
which attends those who in a blundering unsportsmanlike manner 
belch at trap, bird, grass and all at the word ‘‘pull.” Candidly 
such an exhibition is not even matching human intelligence and 
Skill against the pitiable lesser powers of a pigeon. Give the bird 
a chance commensurate with the disparity between your training, 
your cunning, your skill, and its only instinct in play at the time; 
that of self preservation, to encompass which it flies. That would 
be a greater appeal to the mind of true sportsmen; it would 
equalize the degree of skill required of each shooter, it would give 
no nervous snap shot a chance to run up a good score on paper 
while making a farce and a butchery of his miserable exhibition. 

Now, the advantages of this reform are manifold. Many need 
not be indicated to an intelligent fraternity. Palpably nothing but 
good can come of the rigid enforcement of this system; a system 
which the FIELD AND STREAM has always advocated. Adopting it, 
you will save many aggravations from erroneous, unjust decisions 
by judges and referees, instances of which can be pointed to in the 
Chicago shoot; you will make it absolutely neccessary for your 
trapper to throw strong birds, capable flyers, or lose his birds and 
time combined. You will practice what you pretend—the shooting 
of live birds awing; and, lastly, you will deepen the love of every- 
body for the sport on the one pure, sportsmanlike ground that it 
is a fair match between bird and wings, gun and man. 

And now | am minded of something in trap shooting which 
has always been of ridiculous aspect to me. It is the shooting of 
birds with the gun planted in the shoulder before the order “pull.” 
Where, in the field or in any natural chase for game do you get 
half such a comforting chance to pose? It were far better for a 
thousand reasons to hold the butt below the elbow. A shot then 
means the ready employment of more faculties, more muscles; the 
mind and body must act in unison; the act is more graceful, more 
characterful and more of human individuality. How like machines 
all men appear who pose, gun fixed, and blaze away like automata. 
This attitude detracts from the character of the sport. As each 
man is observed posing exactly as the other, what is there left to 
See and study but the disposition of the bird? Half the process 
has been made inane and uninteresting by this shoulder planting 
process. Restore it by leaving each shooter enact his own char- 
acteristic movement from elbow to shoulder, from gun to bird, 
bird to purse. 

{Note.—Mrs. W. P. Shattuck, the recipient of so many kindly courtesies 
at the Chicago tournament, wishes, through the Fie_D anp Stream to ac- 
knowledge to the gentlemen bestowing it, her grateful receipt of their en- 
trance card, and to express to them and the management of the event, her 
heartfelt appreciation of this and every other kindness conferred.]| 


A CLEVER YOUNG 
SHOT. 
Harold Douglas, the four- 
teen-year-old son of Mr. 
Wallace B. Douglas,a promi- 
nent attorney of Moor- 
head, Minn., is establishing 
the record of a phenome- 
non at the trap. His first 
appearance at the trap oc- 
curred only two months 
ago, when equipped with a 
seven and a half pound 
Parker gun, he entered the 
squads of the Moorhead 
Gun Club, took a iook at 
the inanimate targets and 
proceeded to break them 
all up. His first scores of 
twelve out of fifteen, and 
nine out of ten, made him 
an object of club admira- 





tion. In fact, this esteem 
of his skill had so deepen- 
ed on August 4th, that 
seventeen of the attending 
club members permitted 
the boy to win the club 
badge—because he _ beat 


them all. His day’s aver- 
age on August 11th was 
ahead of all participating. 
Harold is a brick! and he 
evidently knows how to 
throw himself at_the trap. 














A JOURNAL FOR 


MINNESOTA GAME AND FISH PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT. 


On Friday, July 31, the St. Paul Rod and Gun Club tendered a 
complimentary one-day’s tournament to the members of the Min- 
nesota Game and Fish Protective Association, which had convened 
on the previous day at the Windsor hotel, St. Paul. The attend- 
ance was large, but, it seemed to me, the rain and wind were larger. 
Such a “toornimyent,” as my esteemed creditor, Fish Turner said, 
is seldom participated in by caught-and-domesticated man. A writ 
de lunatico inguirendo should have been issued against the traps. 
This would have started the disturbance on the right tack.. The 
traps, birds, weather and lunch foundry had formed a syndicate 
to mar the day. But the effervescing good nature of the crowd, 
the minced sarcasm and exuberant wit of those whose guns were 
coughing up their inners as a sort of salute to the hard hearted 
birds that are still flying, unbroken in form or spirit, was indeed a 
relish to the sopping wet company and a menace to the accuracy 
of the score clerk. 

All morning the gentle rain shone upon the splashed and flashing 
gun barrels, while the sun was pouring its glorious 98 degrees fahren- 
heit upon another planet—perhaps Dakota. Yet for a’ that, squad 
after squad climbed upon the floating rafts anchored anywhere 
from 16 to 74 yards from the trap sheds, and took their bath with- 
out soap or towels. There wasn’t a swimming suit in the crowd, 
hence many odd inventions in the way of life preservers, capes 
and rain sheds were donned to shield the brave, wet shooters from 
sun stroke. 

A great many gentlemen were present—in fact they were all 
gentlemen, especially when the Minneapolis ladies, Mrs. Shattuck 
and Mrs. Johnston, were in evidence. Duluth had contributed 
one-twelfth of a dozen of her finest shots; Mayor Jewell, of Wab- 
asha, was there after the beautiful Tucker cup offered to the mem- 
bers of the Game and Fish Protective Association; the Hon. John 
Marshall, of Minneapolis,—he who holds a copyright on Bis- 
marck’s whitskairs,—was there to wipe the birds off the horizon. 
Briefly everybody present was there. 

There were ten regular events scheduled for the day;—no 
shooting allowed at night. However, before the twenty-five bird 
race for the Tucker trophy was finished, several shooters, known 
to fun and fame, insisted upon having lanterns aftixed to every bird 
thrown. Indeed, this would have been a good scheme, for the 
sun which hadn’t come up all day was now fast going down in the 
west—the only dry place he could go down and veil his tanned 
face. 

There were about forty entries for the Tucker trophy, valued 
at $75.00 sound money—loud sound—and the first squad having 
set a pace of 23 dead, all those missing three birds in future squads 
fell out. Thus the event was hastened, for it was a time when: 
‘* Twilight gray hath in her sober livery all things clad.” Nobody 
need take offense at this last declaration, for many of us were clad 
in more than twilight;—-some even had on collars so fresh the 
laundry dew was percolating from the eaves with a pattering drip 
upon their hames. 

So under the rule of three misses and out, every body oblig- 
ingly fell out, to witness the final race between Dr. L. W. Lyon 
and H. C. Lawrence, the only fit survivors of the swimming tourna- 
ment. Each had killed 23 of the 25 birds thrown, and the tie was 
to be shot off at ten birds; then missand out. All was expectancy 

and rain—now. The company which aggregated less than a 
hundred men, women and kids, one dog and several buggies, stood 
under every available corner to watch the contest between these 
two princely sportsmen—Lyon and Lawrence. The crowd was 
quiet. Both men were at the traps.. Some one in the audience 
muttered an offer to bet. He was not lynched. Lyon’s gun spoke 
plainly and the judge yelped, ‘‘dead!” The rain applauded by 
patting Lyon harder on the back. The wind soughed and thunder 
was on the way to Kittsondale—the club grounds. Lawrence 
posed. ‘ Pull!” Bang! L-o-s-t, cried the judge, with a doleful, 
Sympathetic drawl. A murmur actuated the crowd. Lyon scored 
again with a clean, hard break; Lawrence shot likewise. Con- 
secutively both men broke every bird thereafter, the race was 
finished and Dr. Lyon, with ten straight, and Mr. Lawrence with 
nine, retired to congratulate each other. Score, Lyon 33, Law- 
rence 32, out of 35 birds thrown. 

There being no boats, everybody waded to the Interurban car 
line, soaked in a few more inches of rain waiting for the car, 
and finally left for a dry kiln. The leading day’s averages, 150 
birds thrown, were won by J. C. Highhous first, H. C. Lawrence 
second, John Marshall third, L. V. Rodecker fourth, Dr. Lyon and 
‘“‘Sachem” fifth, Jno. Pfister sixth, etc. 

The fact that the inclement weather had no appreciable effect 
upon the conviviality of the day, attests the quality of the St. Paul 
Rod and Gun Club as a capable entertainer, a host into whose fold 
it was a rare pleasure to be, notwithstanding its neglect to provide 
row boats and life preservers for its good-natured company. 
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CENTRAL GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT AT 
DULUTH. 


The fourth annual tournament of the Central Gun Club was 
held in Duluth on August 13 and 14. The attendance was fair and 
the hospitality fairer. A splendid program of events was shot 
on grounds located out on London road. The novelty of these 
grounds for such a purpose is a matter for remark. From the 
shooters to the traps the slope was almost declivitous. Beyond 
the traps the incline was even more abrupt, until the final pitch 
into the choppy wastes of Lake Superior. With water and air for 
a background, a gun pointing down as into a gopher hole, with 
targets popping out of ahillside, the conditions were indeed new to 
most sportsmen. As my creditor, Fish Turner, said: “I tell you; 
shootin’ low burruds, agoin’ down hill, with your gun pointin’ 
down, is a up-hill game.” However, even against these odds, the 
scores are to be commended. H. C. Lawrence of St. Paul, won 
first place by breaking 223 ont of a possible 250 targets. The other 
scores follow: Sim Glover, Rochester, N. Y., 222; Joseph Dodge, 
Duluth, 217; J. C. Highhouse, St. Paul, 216; H. B. Jewell, Wabasha, 
212; Dr. H. W. Spratley, St. Cloud, 211; L. Thielman, St. Cloud, 209; 
O. Braun, Ashland, 2G7; Charles Thompson, St. Paul, 204; W. M. 
Taber, Park Rapids. 203; John P. Burkhard, St. Paul, 202; George E. 
Trent, Wadena, 201; E. S. Hill, St. Cloud, 200; J. W. Nelson, 
Duluth, 198; Thomas Flynn, St. Cloud, 197; H.C. Hirschy St. Paul, 
194; Charles Turner, St. Paul, 194; Thomas O’Shaughnessy, Bis- 
marck, 193; B. F. Powell, Mankato, 190; Robert Moore, Duluth, 
184; Warren Mendenhall, Duluth, 180; E. Teater, Heron Lake, 178; 
Parks, 177; Elton, 168; L. A. Larson, Duluth, 164. 

The Duluth Gun Club is a splendid host. It accorded its com- 
pany every kindness and comfort, and while it provided water for 
a shooting background, it had provided a more spirited foreground 
in the place of refreshing festivity. 





EDMONTON (ALTA.) ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


The Edmonton District Rod and Gun Club was formed in the 
year 1890, and now consists of thirty members. The following 
are the officers: Joe Trumbull, president; H. DeRoux, vice presi- 


EpmonTtonN (CanaDa) Rop anp Gun Cviva. 


dent; A. H. Martin, captain; J. O. E. Carpenter, secretary-treas- 
urer. The club was organized for the better protection of game 
and fish. Also for the mutual amusement and friendship of the 
members, and it is needless to say those objects have been fully 
carried out. The club has the distinction of being the most north- 
erly on the continent, and has the largest and most varied game 
interests in Canada. Two trap shooting tournaments are held 
each year in July and September at which several of the best shots 
in the territories compete. 

col- 


In St. 


T. M. Swem, whose advertisement 
umns, is One of the ardent sportsmen of the Northwest. 
Paul Mr. Swem is particularly noted for his photography of game 


Mr. appears in our 


birds and animals. His knowledge of the haunts and habits of 
these makes his portraiture of them especially true to wild life. 


THE MODERN SPORTSMAN’S PLATFORM. 


Our readers all tell us that we are doing a more essential and 
opportune work for sportsmen than any other publication they 
know of, and they say every sportsman should feel obligated to 
subscribe and in every way possible encourage our efforts. Notice 
our platform on page 106. Sen¢e us your vote and dollar now. 








FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
per inch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. 
A work of art, $1,000. Also twoheads, one at $200 and 
one at $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 50c, 75c and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Following three entirely new Guns won by 
Trap shot during ’95 season: Smith, No. O grade 10-30, 
104 lbs., $30; Lefever, Ideal grade, 12-30-8 Ibs., $40; 
Burgess latest model Repeater, $40 grade, $25. These 
pricesare below wholesale and are latest and selected 
Guns. J, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Fertilized brook trout eggs and excellent 
young fry for stocking, inseason. Address TROUTMERE, 
Osceola Mills, Wis. 

KODAK FOR SALE.—5x7 size, plate or film, extra plate 
holders and case, tripod and all complete. Cost $90, 
willsell for $60. B, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—No. 2 Kodak, for round pictures 3% inches 
diameter. Good as new—loaded with forty exposures. 
List $32.50. Cheap at $14. W, care this journal. 

FOR SALE.—One 15-foot White Cedar Racing Canoe, 
with centerboard and sail. Mahogany deck, washboard 
and cuddy. Good as new, cost $175, will sell for $85. 
Also, one 15-foot Canoe, cost $65. Good as new. $35. 
Wm. R. Burkhard, 57-59 East Seventh street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Fine hand-made Hammerless Gun, all 
modern improvements. Cost complete with case, $400. 
10 gauge, two sets “Kilby” barrels, one 36-inch for 
heavy shooting, making gun weigh 11% Ibs., and the 
other 32-inch, bringing weight down to 101bs. No finer 
gun of this style ever built. A rare bargain at $150. 
Address H, this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Score sheets in pads, for gun club shoots 
and tournaments. The best yet devised, $3 for 500; 
$5 per 1,000. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—New Victor gentleman’s light weight bicy- 
cle ata bargain. Address this office. 

TAME DEER—FOR SALE.—13 fine Deer for sale at a 
bargain. Bucks, Does and Fawns either singly, in pairs 
or the whole lot. Fine opportunity to stock mp a Pri- 
vate or Public Park. For particulars write to T. H. Caley 
Princeton, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Fine Buffalo Head, $110; another at $140. 
Elk Heads from $35 to $60. Mountain Sheep, Antelope 
and Mountain Goat Heads. Deer Heads from $8.50 to 
$17. Buffalo Cow, mounted whole, $225. Mountain 
Sheep, whole mounted, from $30 to $65. Henry W. 
Howling, 715 University avenue S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE.—The most practical Hunters and Trappers’ 
Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents; leather, 64 
cents, postpaid. Market report and other valuable in- 
formation free. Northwestern Hide & Fur Co., Minne- 


apolis, Minn. i 
KENNEL. 

AT STUD.—DICK A. TURPIN, 30305. White and lemon 
ticked English Setter, the handsome and speedy son of 
Champion * Monk of Furness.” The sire of some of 
the best ficld dogsin the Northwest. Fee, $15. H. J. LEHR, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

AT STUD.—Liver and white (ticked) English Pointer, 
* Rambler,” 33296. Champion Croxteth and Devonshire 
stock—an Al field dog. Fee,’$15. Jno. W. DeCamp, 129 
East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 

BOARD.—I car board a few more dogs. Best of care. 
Terms reasonable. North Star Kennels, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE—A pair of partly broken Irish Setters, well 
bred, 1 year old, if sold at once $25 each, later on 
when thoroughly broken $50 each. A brace of thor- 
oughly broken Chicken Dogs, 3 years old, $75 each. 
Irish Water Spaniel, 1 year old, thoroughly broken, $50. 
Fred A. Newbergh, Island No. § Kennels, St. Paul Park, 
Minn. 

DOGS.—For sale, English and Irish Setters, broke; 
champion field and bench show stock; Fox Terrier; a 
beauty. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE.—A pair of partly broken Cocker and Field 
Spaniel Puppies. Whelped April 18, 1896; at a bargain; 
also orders taken for puppies; will whelp latter part of 
September. [also have a 3-year old never known to re- 
fuse in water, mud or slough rice. F. J. Roeder, St. 
Peter, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—A litter of Dachshunde Puppies, by Nips, 
Waldman-Hexe) out of Gretchen, (Hundesports Berg- 
man-Lina K.) Write for pedigree giving lists of winnings, 
etc. James R. Walker, LaGrange, Ills. 

FOR SALE.—Irish Setter Dog, 4 years old, well broke. 
Frank Man, 256 Aurora avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Up to date SCOTCH COLLIE 
PUPS 


Combining the blood of 
Champion Christopher, Welles- 
bourne Charlie, Great Gun, 
Metchly Wonder, Chesterford 
Hattie, all finely marked. Sable 
ee with white collar and points. 


E. M. GRAVEN, GROGAN, MINN. 





For Sale. 
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Tre ‘¢Furness’’ Kennel, 


.. AT STUD.. 


KINGSTON—Winner Second Eastern All Age, 1892. 
Winner Third Manitoba, 1892. By Champion 
Chance and Bessie Avent, . . . Fee, $20 

SIR PERCIVAL—A beautiful dog and high-class 
fielder, by Champion Monk of Furness and 
Countess Amelia, . ..... 

In order to introduce Kingston to Northwestern 
breeders, he will be allowed to serve the first 
five bitches (of approved breeding) at $10. 

Anyone bringing a bitch that will out-point, out- 
foot, is better trained, or shows better style of 
work can have free service. 

For extended pedigrees and information, address: 


C. E. DICKEY, Court HOuseE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Rags head, TA. C. 


Open June 15. All Seaside Novelties, Life sening 
Station, Lighthouses and Light Ships, Beach Birds, San 

Dunes, Beach Ponies, Surf and Still Bathing, Best Salt and 
FreshWater Fishing, Yachting,Driving and no Mosquitoes. 
Daily steamboat to Roanoke Island, and Elizabeth City to 
Norfolk. Rates, $50 and $60 per month for two persons. 


GRICE & GUIRKIN. - 


Ten Mile Dake. 














Near Fergus Falls. 
shooting and fishing. 
Address O. MCFARLAND, Dalton, Minn. 

Forest Lake, 


Maple Dome, *s' * 


HENRY SCHIEL, Fisherman and Proprietor. 


The only Stopping Place on Fishing Grounds. 

Good Squirrel, Partridge, Chicken, Duck and Snipe 
Shooting in season. 

Rates Low, Accommodations Unsurpassed. 

Ask for me at the station. 


SPORTSMEN 


Will find splendid hunting and fishing as 
also exceptional accomodations at Alexandria and 
Geneva Beach. Tourist rates from principal 
cities on Great Northern R. R. Write J. H. 
LETSON, Alexandria, Minn., for rates, etc. 


The Hermitage, 


Jackson Lake, Wyoming. 


T. A. DEERING, GEO. S. OLIVER, BURTON HARRIS, 
Proprietors, 








Address at 
Maryvale P. 0., Wyoming. 


We have the finest Game Country here in the 
U.S. Sail and Row Boats on the Lake, Beautiful 
Scenery, Elk, Deer, Bear, Moose, Goat and Sheep, 
Ducks, Geese, Swan, Crane, Trout and White 
Fish. Good Accommodations and Fair Prices. 


Rocky Mountain 


Elk, Deer, Antelope and Bear 
Shooting. 


The attention of sportsmen is called to the fact 
that in the Shoshone and Teton Mountains and around 
Jackson’s Lake, Jackson’s Hole and vicinity there is 
plenty of large game and the best of trout fishing. 
I am well acquainted with the region, have a new and 
complete outfit of horses, saddles, etc., and will guide 
sportsmen to any part of the above named country, 
including the Yellowstone National Park, during the 
season of 1896. For further information and refer- 
ences, address 

G. H. HEYWOOD, Red Lodge, Montana. 











Fee, $10 | 


EvizaBeTH City, N. C, 


_ Always good | 
A famous hostelry. | 








T hornber House, 


Cor. Indiana Ave. and Second St., 


CHINOOK, MONT. 


OMELIKE in all its appointments. Neat 
Sample Room and Office for business 
and professional guests. 


8a The Nearest Hotel to the Depot. 





During August and September, Northern Mon- 
tana is the sportsman’s paradise, and a program 
| of shooting and fishing can be very pleasantly 
| continued for weeks. Camp outfit and convey- 
| ance for parties can be furnished at very reasonable 
| rates. Sportsmen, Business and Professional men 
| coming to Chinook should secure rooms at 
| the THORNBER, as its equipment and service are 
| excelled by none in Northern Montana. 

Rates, $2.00 and $3.00 per day. 


D. R. THORNBER, Prop. 


The Automatic Reel. 












It will wind up the line 
——a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish 


The than any other reel. 
Little Manipulated entirely 
by the hand that holds 

} a the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Please mention this paper. 


LittLE Daisy MINNOW TRapP. 





(Patented) 


The only practical trap made. Will last a lifetime. 
ILLINOIS STATE FISH COMMISSION, 
Office of S. P. BarTLeTT, Sec’y. 
Quincy m4 
Mr. Ep. C. Witson: 

After two years’ use of your ‘‘Little Daisy Minnow 
Trap ’’ | find that it does its work well and satisfactorily. 
It is a source of great gratification to me to have fresh, 
lively minnows when | want them, and these your trap 
| furnishes me. I can cheerfully recommend it toanglers 
| as a valuable addition to their outfit. 

Yours respectfully, S. P. BARTLETT, 
Sec’y Ill. State Fish Com. 
Price, Single Trap, $3.00. 


| ED. C. WILSON, Sumner, Iil. 


Exclusive Owner and Manufacturer. 


Canvassers Wanted 


In every part of North America for this journal. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





You will find it easy work.” Send references. 
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HAVE YOUR SHELLS LOADED WITH } 
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Absolutely uniform, impervious to moisture, or 


ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING 


in use Since 1808. 




















Neat 
uSiness 





t. . 

~ . . LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 

1 Mon- eS Manufacturers of Black and Smokeless Sporting and Military Powders. 
rogram New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Baltimore, Nashville, Pittsburg, 
asantly { New Orleans, Denver, Pe rttsville, St. Louis. 

J Send for Circulars. : 
onvey- P " : ern = : . i 
onable -FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. MINNEAPOLIS.—JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO. 
al men 4 BA= RDB. PS BRB BD PP BAY BAA AP AA AAA PPA BA 
ms at 





ice are Black Powder all Grades. Smokeless Powder “Blue Ribbon” Brand. MOST 
POPULAR because they are THE BEST. Write for information. 
Prop. THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 44-48 Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


»e| For Prices or Powder write Northwestern Agents, C. W. HACKETT HARDWARE Co., St. Paul; H. J. PYLE, Minneapolis; 
en W. G. CLARK, Omaha, Neb. 
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pokey ? . . . EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 
re fish 
atinely Also Wesley Richards, Greener, Purdey, Lang, Colt, Parker, 


t holds . . 
“as etc. We have these with ordinary style stock or 


ERBE, with special stock as shown by cut. FIG 154. ba: 
, 
ore 8@- At the Monte Carlo 1895 meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting the SCOTT GUN took 
no less than ELEVEN of the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 
RAP. OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. ALL THE DIFFERENT AMERICAN RIFLES. 


FINE FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES, ALL PRICES. 
SPECIAL LONG RANGE POCKET GLASS, $7. 
DITTO LARGE SIZE MILITARY GLASS, $20. 

Sportsmen’s Outfits, Tourists’ Knapsacks, Tents, Rubber Biankets, etc, Fine Swedish Leather Jackets. Job Lot 200 Genuine Colt Metallic Cartridge, Navy Size, 
Revolving Pistols, 7% inch barrel, 38-calibre; price, $5 each. These have been in use by our Government—original cost $20—and to any one wanting a reliable weapon 
for service or to take into the woods, are bargains. Also 50 Genuine Ballard Carbine Rifles, +4-calibre, Metallic Cartridge, at $6 each. Former price $20. Light, effective 
kitle for taking into the woods. Send 10 cents in stamps for our new finely illustrated catalogue of FISHING RODS AND TACKLE, which has recently been editorially 
mentioned by both the Fgrest and Stream and American Field. A full assortment of GOLF goods of the best English make. 


a . AM READ & SONS, Washingt Base 
_eeeee  eeee a 


Send for ill g i igh- > Se - 
or illustrated ee, Pee High-Grade Second ESTABLISHED 1826. 


atill Another Victory for the 
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ee PARKER GUN 


It won first and second at Grand American 
Handicap, March 206, 1896. 
The Grand American Handicap, 1895, was also 
won with the Parker Gun. 
Your dealer can supply you with a PARKER that 
will win for you. 


| Com. 


a 


ed 


nal. Catalogue upon application. 


PARKER BROS., meriven, cr. New York Salesroom: 96 CHAMBERS ST. 
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